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Events of the Géeck. 


THE significant facts about the war may be resolved 
into one. The Allies continue to advance. The enemy 
is not falling back ; he is being driven back. The fighting 
on the front in Picardy seems to have gathered in 
violence, and the week has been occupied by a bitter 
struggle for the possession of the crest of the rising ground 
up which the British have been fighting during the 
month. On the Eastern front the Russians have thrust 
the Austrian lines back towards Brody and Lemberg ; 
and the tension of Hindenburg’s section of the front is 
plainly increasing. Yet our Ally has found the force 
to effect a fundamental clearing up of the position in 
Asia Minor. Each fact marks the present inability of 
the enemy to cope with the Allied armies. This is of 
supreme importance ; and there is no other factor worthy 
of mention in comparison with it. 

* * * 

In Picardy the British front has vacillated during 
the week. We seized High Wood on Thursday week, 
and still hold it. Guillemont was in our hands for a few 
hours, and was then recaptured. Longueval does not 
b yet seem to be wholly ours, and the northern part of 
Delville Wood is still in German hands. But we have 
now secured Poziéres, with its handful of houses running 
up to the crest of the rising ground. The struggle for 
the village seems to have been protracted and terrible. 
The Territorials and Anzacs who broke into the streets 
on Sunday found that the village had been turned into 
one of those fortresses which the present war has pro- 
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duced so lavishly. Houses were the simplest obstacles, 
for at least the assailants had some indication as to where 
the enemy lay. The more terrible centres were under- 
ground burrows, cellars, covered with armour-plate and 
concealing machine-guns. In the struggle, knives, 
bayonets, bombs, grenades, were the weapons used ; and 
only on Wednesday was this tiny citadel in our hands. 
The troops had, meanwhile, passed to the north of the 
houses, leaving a sufficient force to deal with the 
defenders. 
* * * 

Wira the possession of Pozitres we gain a position 
overlooking the country lying between it and 
Bapaume, as well as the ground to the north 
and west. Already the Territorials have used it 
to extend the line westward, and_the for- 
midable centre of Thiepval loses a great’ percentage 
of its strength by the loss of the high ground. 
The tactics of the advance seem to be sound. The front 
is to be broadened as the thrust is pressed home. The 
capture of Guillemont is evidence of the attempt to press 
the eastern flank outwards. 


new 


There is unmistakable proof 
of a resistance that can only be justified by the defence 
of positions of the first importance. And if the growing 
stubbornness of the resistance is clear, the fact that it 
is unable to stem the advance is witness to our superiority. 
The German forces on this small section of the British 
front There is also clear 
evidence of the magnitude of the German losses; and no 


have been renewed twice. 
one, at this point, believes that there is any strategic 
reserve immediately available. 

* * cm 

Txvus the first fruits of the offensive are beyond 
dispute. More and more troops are being drawn into 
the struggle ; and without avail. There are other results 
of the offensive that may last when the whole of the war 
has become merely a terrible memory. There is a new 
tone used in Germany with regard to the Allies. German 
writers are beginning to revise their judgment as to the 
decadence of other nations. There is less cynicism about 
us in particular ; a greater readiness to admit the bravery, 
firm will, and even the technical skill of our soldiers. The 
same revision is applied to the French and Russians ; 
and whereas the Germans set out with an obvious 
contempt for the Allies, they are likely to end the war 
with the same feeling for their own ally, Austria. But 
one of the finest foundations of an enduring peace is a 
mutual better appreciation. We welcome the signs of 
this spirit in the nation that most needed the lesson. 

* * * 

Two months ago Russia began to take a different 
color in German eyes. The appreciation of Brussiloff’s 
generalship has been open and fairly widespread. And, 
indeed, the Russians are pressing their offensive with the 
greatest skill. With the hardening of the resistance 
north and south of Kovel, General Sakharoff entered the 
struggle, and succeeded, by a series of violent blows, in 
pressing out the salient towards Brody. He is less than 
a day’s march now from this important station, on the 
direct road to Lemberg. And the daily toll of prisoners 
mounts up. In less than a fortnight Sakharoff alone has 
taken over 30,000, and about fifty guns. This constant 
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loss of men must mean a continuous drainage of German 
troops into the area. The last fortnight alone, for 
instance, has accounted for a quarter of the German force 
sent to fill the Lutzk gap. The strain must increase, to 
the erowing embarrassment of the enemy command. And 
etill our Ally moves as he chooses. 

* * * 

A report of the Wolff Agency that Turks are to 
fight in Galicia has received an odd commentary from the 
events of last week. About ten days ago the Grand Duke 
Nicholas began to move in Armenia once more. Until 
Baiburt had been captured, there was no reliable com- 
munication between Trebizond and Erzerum, and, as a 
consequence, the Russian lines had to depend for supply 
upon convoys from Caucasia. The whole atmosphere of 
the struggle in this area has now been changed with 
dramatic swiftness. With the capture of Erzingan, 
not only have the Russians made another step forward, 
towards Constantinople. They have secured full pos- 
session and full benefit of the excellent subsidiary source 
of supply at Trebizond. Down the arteries newly opened 
will flow the lifeblood of fresh advances ; and the chances 
are that Sivas, the next great base on the road to Con- 
stantinople, will fall in a shorter time than was occupied 
in the capture of Erzingan. Certainly if the Turks have 
been so stupid as to send forces to Galicia, the chances of 
the capture of Sivas, Angora, and even Constantinople 
are immensely improved. But it is improbable that 
the Turks could be so short-sighted. Erzingan was an 
important advanced base. The approaches were through 
country similar to the neighborhood of Erzerum. The 
storming of the town was therefore a creditable feat. 
Its loss imposes a severe handicap upon the Turks, who 
will now be compelled to rely upon Sivas, 120 miles 
farther west, for their advanced supply base. 

* . * 

Tue strategy of our Ally is again of that quality 
which seems to be the property of the Russians. Whether 
it be proposed to pin the Turks down in Asia Minor or to 
take advantage of a weakened front, we can hardly say. 
But the success of the recent operations proves that the 
blow was very carefully timed. From Erzingan the 
Grand Duke may perhaps throw his left flank forward 
towards Kharput and Diarbekr. If he should choose to 
do this, the Turks will find the threat to the troops in 
Mesopotamia too imminent to ignore. The astounding 

fact is that the Russians should have the force and the 
assurance to develop this campaign while they are in the 
midst of the great struggle in Russia and Galicia. 

* * * 

Tue Irish settlement has broken down under circum- 
stances which discredit everybody but the two Irishmen 
concerned in it—Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Redmond. 
Their agreement was nullified by a Unionist revolt in 
the Cabinet, promoted by Lord Lansdowne (whom the 
Unionist ‘‘ Mail ’’ would have dismissed from office), and 
finally headed by Mr. Bonar Law. The dissidents 
insisted on two changes—a new clause giving permanency, 
at least in form, to the exclusion of Ulster, and the 
reduction of the Irish representation at Westminster to 
the figure fixed in the Home Rule Act after a General 
Election. The Irish members were to be restored to their 
existing numbers when the permanent settlement was 
debated. Singular bad faith was shown in the manner 
of setting up the Bill. These terms 
were not negotiated with Mr. Redmond, who was in- 
formed of them after completion by Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Samuel, and told that they could not be changed. 
The new draft was “ absolute and final.”’ 


revised new 


Looser and less 
thoughtful conduct we have rarely known in British 
statesmanship. 








Tuts callous dealing had immediate consequences. 
Mr. Redmond, having elicited the facts, moved the 
adjournment of the House, and told his story of the 
torn “scrap of paper’’ with moderation, and in terms 
which neither Mr. Lloyd George nor Mr. Asquith substan- 
tially disputed. They are absolutely confirmed by the 
publication ef the decument. All that the Prime Minister 
pleaded was that the Redmond-Carson-George agreement 
was subject to “ratification’’ by the Cabinet. But on 
July 10th he pledged the Cabinet to joint responsibility 
for it, ‘in view of the agreement that has been publicly 
come to in Ireland.’’ Nevertheless, he hinted that the 
Irishmeri would be to blame if this new Treaty of 
Limerick were not set up again, and his hint was 
emphasized with some assurance by the Coalition organ, 
the ‘“ Westminster Gazette.’’ This tone will not do if 
Ireland is to be pacified. Sir Edward Carson’s speech 
offering a public shake of the hand with Mr. Redmond, 
and a contingent hint of a reconciled Ulster, redeemed 





the debate; but the Irish have resumed their 
independence, and hold themselves free to criticize | 
“vacillation,’’ not only in Ireland, but at the seat 
of war. 


* * * 


Tue attitude of the House of Commons has gravely 


changed as the result of these transactions, and the dis- 3 , 
closures of the breakdown in Mesopotamia. In conse- 
quence, the Government have been obliged to set up two 7 
Commissions of Inquiry into the Dardanelles and the { 
Mesopotamian expeditions, placing Lord George ( 
Hamilton at the head of the latter, and Lord Cromer s 
(with Mr. Andrew Fisher, representing Australia, and t 
Sir Thomas Mackenzie, New Zealand) of the former. s 
The Commissions are small, and fairly able. But their a 
atmosphere is official, and the House, dissatisfied, s 
insisted on adding two men of independent character, d 
Mr. Walter Roch for the Dardanelles, and Mr. t 
Wedgwood for Mesopotamia, even dividing against the a 
Government, and beating it on the inclusion of Mr. t 
Roch. These are thoroughly healthy signs, and Mr. @ a 
Asquith, quick to note the change of temper, paid marked a 
deference to it. t] 
* * * te 

Tue resignation of M. Sazonoff was bound to be § p 
mysterious, as everything is which goes on behind the J 
censor’s curtain in Russia. “ Ill-health” is, of course, fy 
the explanation, but M. Sazonoff has none the less e) 


returned to Petrograd from a holiday taken for his health 

in Finland. This Minister had won general confidence 

throughout the Entente of recent years, and there was¥] fl 
sometimes in his speeches a more human note than one § ar 
expects from the professional diplomatist. A great part § th 
of his early career had been spent in London, but, oddly § tr 
enough, when he took office in 1910, he stood decidedly } Sc 
for a policy of approach to Germany. 
“ Potsdam ”’ 


He concluded the § ac 
agreement of that year, which in Paris was § ca 


then regarded as a serious breach in the Alliance. In § leg 
his first Duma speech he went out of his way to advise J na 
British diplomacy also to come to terms with Germany.@ Nx 
With the revival of Balkan questions, however, in 1912, mi 
his attitude changed abruptly, and his visit to Balmoral} po 


was taken as a sign of the effective revival of the Triple§ is 


Entente. During the war he has certainly been the pillar} Ad 
of the more Liberal and pro-Ally tendency. ha 
* *% *% 

INEVITABLY the question is asked in Russia and 
abroad, whether M. Sazonoff’s retirement (or fall) means} ow 
that pro-German tendencies are in the ascendant{ Bo 
at Court. There are some doubtful signs. M.| dev 





Makaroff, an arch-reactionary, who signed the famous} in 
memorandum to the Tsar, praying for a separate peace! Op} 
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with Germany, is again in the Cabinet. 


M. Khvostoff, 
its most violent reactionary, who had made himself 
impossible as Minister of the Interior by promoting and 
subsidizing a Black Hundred Congress, which was to 
demand the suppression of the Duma, again returns to 


his old Ministry. No wonder that the spokesmen of the 
Duma ask in some alarm for assurances that there is to 
be no change of foreign policy. These they have got. 
One account of the crisis which led to M. Sazonoff's 
resignation is that he was opposing a proposal by his 
colleagues to confer not autonomy but independence on 
Poland. Naturally, such a proposal would not spring 
from the zeal of MM. Sturmer, Khvostoff, and Makaroff 
for nationality in the abstract. It might, however, 
facilitate an early peace. For our part, we, too, desire an 
independent Poland—though from a somewhat different 
angle of vision. 
* * * 

Lorp CrEwe’s speech in the Lords on the Govern- 
ment’s policy in education, though it did not suggest any 
clear guiding ideas, was in many ways more encouraging 
than any previous official utterance. He deprecated 
economy in education, which is quite a new and daring 
nete from the Front Bench. He insisted that the 
problem must not be merely to set up ladders for gifted 
children, but to educate the average boy or girl. He 
gave hope of a general raising of the status and salaries 
of teachers—which is, perhaps, the most practical step 
that can be taken towards raising our whole standard 
of education. His references to the “ continuation ”’ 
studies of lads and girls between 14-18 was, perhaps, 
the least satisfactory part of the speech, for he did not 
seem to contemplate any compulsory raising of the school 
age. On science and language teaching he laid great 
stress, as was no doubt right, but in some sentences he 
did not appear to realize that such a piecemeal approach 
to the utilitarian problems of education was to take 
an inadequate view of our needs. But what hope is 
there of any real constructive policy and guiding hand, 
and driving force in education? We see none. The 
apology was made by Lord Crewe for Mr. Henderson 
that he is too busy with munitions to have time to attend 
to education. There is to be a general committee, com- 
posed largely of Ministers, to survey policy. But if the 
Minister of Education is too busy, what are we to expect 
from his colleagues? Or do Ministers in a Coalition 
exchange their Departments with their opinions? 

* * * 

THE seizure of part of the Dutch herring fishery 
fleet. and its internment in our ports has created much 
anger in Holland. It is worth remarking, moreover, 
that as the herring fishery is a well-organized poor man’s 
trade, this anger is expressed more sharply by the 
Socialist Press than by others. The explanation of the 
action of our Navy is that these boats were selling their 
catch to Germany. It might be difficult to sustain the 
legality of our action before an impartial Court of Inter- 
natienal Law (if any memory of that science survives). 
No one thinks any longer in terms of law. But as a 
matter of equity and policy it is not worthy of us that 
poor men should in this way lose their livelihood. Food 
is dear enough in these islands. Why should not the 
Admiralty engage these boats to fish for us—even if we 
had to pay blockade prices for their catch? 

* * * 


A tot of trouble has arisen in neutral countries 
owing to the Black List Policy of the Foreign Office and 


Board of Trade, which is really a logical modern 


development of the trade war which we waged 
in the old days against France. The policy was 
opposed by Lord Mansfield, as prejudicial to 


British interests, and tacitly dropped in _ the 
Crimean war, during which we drew upon Russian 
wheat via Prussian ports. Very violent protests have 
been raised in the last fortnight by American newspapers 
owing to the number of commercial and shipping houses 
in the States which have been black listed recently. The 
effect of the Black Listis to prevent British finance houses 
| and British shipowners from having any dealings with 

these firms, whether they be situated in Europe, Asia, or 
| America. The President of the United States has given 
out a statement on the subject, and Lord Robert Cecil 
has explained that the list will be modified if valid objec- 
tions can be raised to the inclusion of individual firms 
In the City there is much doubt as to whether the Black 
List has not been carried too far, for there is a serious 
risk that after the war City business will suffer through 
the irritation of old clients who are hard hit by losing 
shipping facilities. The conciliatory statement of Lord 
Robert Cecil is statesmanlike, and will do good if it is 
carried out by executive action. 





* 7 * 


Lorp Dersy threw out a suggestion on Tuesday 
against which a note of warning had better be struck at 
once. The suggestion had been made already elsewhere, 
we believe, but it becomes serious when it is adopted, or 
even appears to be adopted, by a public man of Lord 
Derby’s standing. It is that in some way the recruiting 
officers on the Military Tribunals shall play a part in the 
restoration of the army to industrial and civil employ- 
ment after the war. It would be difficult to imagine a 
proposal for which so little could be said. It is surely 
clear to the simplest mind that this would justify all that 
has been asserted by the more suspicious working men 
on the subject of the relation of military to industrial 
conscription. The Military Tribunals were set up for a 
particular task, a task of the most difficult and delicate 
nature, and in many cases that task has been accom- 
plished in a manner to leave behind a rankling sense of 
injustice. To tell the working-classes that the tribunal 
that exercised these powers in taking men into the Army 
is to exercise some kind of control in putting men back 
into employment, is to threaten them with military 
authority over their private lives. 


* * * 


Tue five millions who have gone into the Army in 
a great national emergency have no taste for military 
discipline once their job is over. They accept the hard- 
ships of military life because they know we have to beat 
the Germans, but they have no mind to prolong their 
experiences of military discipline for a single hour after 
the war has been won. The most popular song in the 
Army :— 


“When I put on civilian clothes 
How happy I shall be ’’— 


is not sung by men who believe that their fortunes after 
the war are to be controlled by any military tribunals. 
Any such scheme would be condemned at once, both by 
the sense of the Army and by the sense of the workers. 
It is not on any such basis as this that modern indus- 
trial thought is developing. 

* * *% 

WE are glad to see that Lord Lansdowne seems to be 
unconvinced by or uninformed of the Government's policy 
in regard to the right of asylum, and has declared his 
objection to giving a Russian Jew the alternative of 
serving in the Army or being deported to Russia. We 
hope he will communicate his doubts to Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, of whom Lord Loreburn well said that if he 
were a Jew, he would rather cut off his hand than offer 
such a choice. 





Politics and Affairs. 


TWO VIEWS OF SETTLEMENT. 
I.—Wnuat ENGLAND may Ask. 


Contrary to our custom, we this week, at the close 

of the second year of the war, print two articles which 

do not precisely represent the views of Tur Nation 

so much as the more or less contrasted opinions of 

two schools of thought in regard to the peace. We 

shall suggest our conclusion on them a little later, when 

the ensuing correspondence, which we invite, is more 

or less complete.—Tue Epitor or Ture Nation. 
Arter two years of wild warfare, peace is not yet in 
sight. Yet peace will come, as surely as to-morrow’s sun- 
rise, and peace with the essential victory of the armies of 
the Allies. What are to be the terms of such a peace? 
Reparation for outrage on the law of Europe; such 
security against its repetition as can be provided by terri- 
torial readjustment ; and the revelation for the guidance 
of the future that this worship of force “ does not pay ’’ :— 
these are the essential principles which will guide the 
statesmen of Europe at the finish of such a struggle as 
Europe has never seen. In such a reconstruction, it is 
essential that the British Empire should recognize that it 
is one member of an alliance of five great and three small 
Powers, in which the future of each is of vital importance 
to all. There have been in the past unhappy precedents 
of insufficient recognition of our obligations to those who 
have suffered more than ourselves in a common cause. 
There have been more desirable precedents—none more 
memorable than that of a hundred years ago—where the 
resolve of the nation to make a complete ending of the 
cause of disturbance has ensured, at least for a genera- 
tion, the re-establishment of European peace. Two 
at least of our great Allies, and two of our smaller ones, 
have experienced sufferings greater than our own, 
and stand in greater menace for the future than 
we do, unless that menace can be removed. 

And if one asks what guiding principles are to 
underlie any peace of the present which may ultimately 
develop into a permanent peace of the future, 
one must recognize at least two. The first is the 
principle of nationality. Rulers and Governments have 
attempted defiance of this principle in treaties and 
alliances which were guaranteed to be “ lasting.’’ Yet 
always the outraged principle has roamed uneasily 
through the council chambers of Europe, and shaken 
down the best-laid schemes of men. Italy, which 
to the Austrian statesmen was a geographical expression, 
walked like a ghost through succeeding generations of 
the nineteenth century, refusing to be appeased until it 
had found a habitation and a home. Poland has been 
divided, its national ideal deemed to be dead, its language 
suppressed, its population expropriated. Poland is as 
much alive as Germany, more alive than Austria- 
Hungary, to-day. Alsace and Lorraine have lain 
prostrate before the rigorous rule of Prussian rulers for 
nearly half a century. A mixture of material encourage- 
ment and spiritual suppression has failed to produce 
contentment or acceptance of alien rule. No settlement 
but a national settlement can here establish tranquillity. 

This principle of nationality must indeed in part 
be modified by considerations of safety, of economic 
outlets, and strategic frontiers. It breaks down in districts 
where populations are so mingled as to give no clear 
guidance to the dominant desire of the people. There 
are other centres—as, for example, Constantinople, 
a congeries of Greeks, Jews, Turks, Armenians, and half 
a dozen other races—where importance as a strategic 
centre, and the hopelessness of the recognition of any 
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dominant national ideal, render it necessary to seek for 
some other principle of alignment. But, speaking 
generally, nationality can be recognized, just because of 
its dominant aspiration. Alsace and Lorraine are France ; 
the Trentino is Italy; Transylvania (despite the Saxon 
and Magyar element) is Roumania; Posen and Warsaw 
and Cracow are Poland; and this after the passion of a 
hundred years. 

And the second principle is that of reparation. If 
a country has wantonly destroyed the civic life of another, 
without provocation, in violation of the accepted prin- 
ciples of moral relationship between nation and nation, 
it is not enough that at the end it should retire with a 
graceful apology, leaving behind a scene of ruin and 
desolation. In so far as material tribute and contribution 
can effect restoration of injury in essentials irrevocable, 
that contribution must be exacted. The life of no little 
nation can be safe in the future unless the violation of a 
little nation, no less than the challenge to a great one, 
can be shown to bring just recompense on the authors of 
the crime. With the acceptance of these two principles, 
therefore, it is possible to lay down some, at least, of the 
constituent elements of peace. 

Belgium must be restored to complete independence. 
Germany must pay recompense for the loss and indignity 
she has inflicted on this unoffending people. This recom- 
pense must be adequate to the restoration of material 
damage, and the re-establishment of her commercial and 
financial prosperity. Expressed as a monetary indem- 
nity, but in fact in food, machinery, building, 
and all needful material necessities, the people 
of Germany in the future must work undo 
the injury that the pecple of Germany have 
done. The same reparation will have to be made in 
respect to those districts of Northern France whose 
industrial life has been destroyed by the hand of the 
invader. Such reparation is the minimum which can be 
exacted from a people who themselves were ruthless in 
their demands upon the nation which lay under their 
heel less than fifty years ago. The lost provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine will return to France, 
from which they were unwillingly torn, and 
towards which their hopes have turned through decades 
of endurance and suffering. This alone can furnish some; 
compensation for the sacrifice which France has 
borne in a war she neither desired nor deserved. 
‘What other lesser readjustments may be necessary 
on the Eastern frontier of France—what, for example, is 
to be the future of Luxemburg and its neighboring} 
districts—does not yet clearly emerge from the considera- 
tion of present conditions. In the main, however, and 
apart from lesser or strategic modifications, permanent 
peace will be found alone in the recognition of the 
ultimate principle that no substantial self-conscious 
sections of people shall be included in an alien nation 
against their own desire. 

In the East the promise of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
at the outbreak of the war holds. If the Allies are vic- 
torious Poland will be united as a nation once again. It 
will be a nation whose interests are recognized as Slav 
rather than Teutonic, bound up with the East rather 
than the West. Its exact form of government must at 
present remain conjectural ; but security of language, of 
land possession, of a Polish culture and national 
development, are essential conditions of peace. No 
one knows at present what convention has been 
established concerning the future of Constantinople and 
the entrance to the Black Sea. It is enough to lay down 
two or three incontestable propositions. The first is that 
no British interests conflict with the establishment by 
Russia of secure possession of its only satisfactory egress 
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to the warm water. The second is that if before the 
German collapse Russia has attained practical posses- 
sion of Constantinople by military conquest, no nation in 
Europe or elsewhere is going to make it its business to 
eject so formidable a Power. To which may be added a 
third, in the form of an inquiry rather than a dogma—lIs 
‘any permanent peace possible without the possession by 
the Russian Empire of that command of the vital exit of 
all her trade and commerce which has been the desire of 
her national life for so many successive generations? 

No one, also, knows what conditions were accepted 

*as the price of Italy’s support against her old Allies. 
One can reckon, however, that they must have been more 
generous than the not ungenerous terms offered by Prince 
Biilow as the price of her neutrality. The future of the 
northern and eastern shores of the Adriatic will form one 
of the most difficult problems of the peace, for here 
nationality is confused, and strategic and economic 
questions give opportunity for conflict. It should not 
be impossible, however, to reconcile the claims of the 
Italian with those of the Slav, if, as seems not impos- 
sible, the progress of the war should ensure the 
collapse of the Central European Empire. On that 
progress and possible collapse, much of the future 
territorial readjustment depends. The restoration 
and enlargement of Serbia have been as emphatically 
guaranteed as the restoration of. Belgium. If, while the 
German resistance continues in the Western and 
Eastern arenas of conflict, Austria-Hungary crumbles to 
the ground under the shock of invasion, no power on 
earth can re-establish that ‘‘ ramshackle empire ” again. 
If Rumania enters into the conflict, Transylvania is lost 
to her; Dalmatia, Croatia, Bosnia, are never again likely 
to be subject to alien rule. But what kind of State may be 
constructed out of the Southern Slav nations must still 
remain a problem to which the war developments them- 
selves alone can give solution. 

The future of the German Colonial Empire is more 
certain. Here the principles of security and reparation 
alone count. Nationality does not enter into the question. 
Germany has gambled for Imperial domination and lost, 
and the price will have to be paid. The German Colonies 
have been largely conquered by the blood and sacrifice of 
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the new nations, and the new nations are not likely to | 


see that blood and sacrifice made in vain. It seems 
certain that these great stretches of imperfectly developed 
territories will pass from German control. 

Such, then, would seem to be the possible territorial 
readjustments which would make for a just and enduring 
settlement. There remain two other questions of vital 
interest. The one is, Whether economic boycotts and a 
perpetual European division carrying on the bitterness 
of the military struggle through indefinite years to come 
are likely to be accepted as an accompaniment of a 
victorious peace? The other is, Can it be hoped that as 
a consequence of this terrible conflict, and an integral 
part of that peace, some international guarantee of the 
settlement thus established may be secured, in which 
not only the neutral countries and the Allies, but even 
the conquered Central Powers themselves, may unite in 
the limitation of armaments and the establishment of 
the tranquillity of the world? With regard to the first 
of these, once reparation, security, the vindication of 
public law, and the right of nationality have been effected, 
it is improbable—it would be, in the last degree, 
undesirable—that war and bitterness should be estab- 
lished by trade and Government boycotts and indignities. 
Rather should one hope that in renewal of the inter- 
national pursuits of exchange and mutual service some- 
thing of the inevitable bitterness of the present will 
gradually die away. As to an international guarantee, 








however, it is probably idle to hope for an immediate 
transformation of heart, temper, and character such as 
a world-treaty would require, if it is to be established 
in any effective form. Such establishments are the 
children of tranquillity rather than of conflict. Hands 
stained with blood may be loth to build the temple of 
peace. But we need not cease to hope that, with the 
removal of the cause of disquiet due to outraged 
nationality in Europe, and with the demonstration that 
military adventure is not only wicked but unprofitable, 
Europe will ultimately find itself compelled to fashion 
some machinery of international control. 


II. 


Evrope enters next week the third year of the war. 
None of the belligerent nations will pass the milestone 
without questioning the past and peering into the future. 
The total casualties of the whole warring Continent must 
number by now something like fifteen millions, a figure 
equal to the entire manhood of a Great Power, and this 
total includes, perhaps, three millions killed, and a like 
number of men permanently broken and maimed. 
A pestilence would have carried off the weak, the aged, 
and the immature; but these men were the selected fit. 
We cannot doubt that the third year, if peace is delayed, 
will be costly, both in men and money, beyond the 
precedent of the two that are past. To dwell on these 
losses is cowardice, if the war is still waged against an 
obstinate and evil will, which even now refuses the con- 
ditions indispensable to the world’s future peace. To 
ignore them is criminal, if an enduring peace could be 
attained to-day or to-morrow. We do not fully know 
the secret purposes or commitments of any of the 
belligerent Governments. All of them will bluff, and 
all of them will pretend to take the bluffing of the others 
for a true statement of intention until the broad lines 
of the settlement are actually fixed. He is blind, how- 
ever, who fails to see that the enemy is eager for peace ; 
that his dreams of conquest and annexation are fading ; 
that the German Government now rests on the support 
of the Moderates and the Left. We know, too, that 
Americans well able to gauge the real temper of both sides 
believe that a healing and constructive peace is or may be 
attainable. Let us attempt to sketch frankly (as only 
the detached and unofficial citizen may be frank) what 
the indispensable basis of such a peace must be; 
remembering that every superfluous claim may mean 
months of warfare and millions of casualties. 

The first articles may be stated without arousing 
even one dissenting voice. Belgium must be restored, 
without reserves or conditions of any kind, to her former 
status, and she must receive an indemnity which will not 
merely make good her material losses, but compensate 
her for her wrongs. France must recover every yard of 
her occupied territory. Serbia (with some provision for 
the just national claims of the Bulgar population of 
Macedonia) must recover her independence unimpaired. 
We are so accustomed to stating these claims of restora- 
tion that we hardly realize their full significance. They 
mean the defeat of the aggressive purposes of the 
enemy. Prussian militarism pursued three concrete aims, 
the annexation of the rich coal and iron fields of 
Belgium and of Northern France ; the winning of a naval 
base on the Straits of Dover, with a view to over-seas 
expansion ; the cutting of a “ corridor’ through Serbia 
to Turkey, without which Germany can exert no physical 
pressure and win no military ascendancy in the Near 
East. To defeat these three aims is to defeat Prussian 
Militarism and to end its dreams of hegemony. 

Beyond this negative purpose, there would probably 
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be general agreement that our aim for Europe and our- 


One school will seek to attain it by 
crippling the enemy. Its attitude is at once too pessi- 
mistic and too hopeful. It is too pessimistic because it 
assumes that the German temper is so incapable of learn- 
ing restraint from the calamity of this war, that nothing 
less than amputation, isolation, and the strait-jacket of 
an economic boycott will avail to hold it back from future 
offences. It fails to see that by these expedients it makes 
the motives for another outbreak. It is too hopeful and 
too complacent because it assumes that no other State 
will ever be tempted to trouble the world’s security, and 
fails to perceive that German aggression was a fact con- 
ditioned by the anarchic absence of any international 
system. The security of this school means further years 
of fighting, and at the end of it a bankrupt and 
depopulated Europe, more hopelessly divided than of old. 

For the other school the question of security implies 
an organic reconstruction. This school remembers how 
in the brief space of twenty years our fears thrice changed 
the name of the Power that alarmed us. It dreads a 
return to the armed peace and the idea of a balance, and 
it traces wars primarily to the absence of any stable 
European system by which necessary changes could be 
effected by conference and agreement. What was yes- 
terday the aspiration of every progressive party in 
Europe is to-day a programme laid before two Continents 
by the President of the United States. The central idea 
of this League of Peace, which will aim at including all 
civilized Powers, is a compact to submit all disputes to 
the appropriate process of impartial review, whether 
arbitration or conciliation. Its members pledge them- 
selves to regard as the aggressor the Power which makes 
war without first submitting its cause to the consideration 
of the organs of the League, and to concert joint measures 
with all their resources against him. Such an idea might 
have been preached for generations in vain to the 
balanced and suspicious camps of Europe. The adhesion 
of America, stepping from her tranquil isolation, 
gives for the first time the necessary guarantee of 
impartiality in the council of the League, while it 
adds to the resources with which it would confront 
the lawbreaker. If we have come to see in such a League 
as this the supreme hope of international order, we cannot 
treat its creation as a detail in the settlement. It sur- 
passes in importance every other war aim. Nay more, 
it must be the organic and inclusive principle of our 
settlement. Every detail must fit into this structure and 
must answer the test, whether it furthers or hinders the 
idea of a League of Peace. 

With this organic principle in our minds, let us turn 
to our detailed problems, assuming that competent 
Americans have warrant for their belief that Germany 
would be willing, on terms, to join us in creating 
this League of Peace. If we may hope for this, it follows 
that everything must be banished from the programme of 
both sides which pre-supposes the continuance of a state 
of latent warfare. We must drop the notion of a trade 
war, and require from the enemy the abandonment of 
the aggressive side of the Central Europe idea. We must 
next eliminate on both sides all specifically strategic 
demands. One cannot say that one aims at a Europe 
conducting its affairs by conference, and then proceed to 
squander life and wealth in the effort to achieve con- 
quests, whose meaning is that they will add to the 
striking power or the military solidity of the State which 
achieves them. No more must be heard of those strategic 


selves is security. 


rectifications of frontiers of which the German Chancellor 
has spoken, nor, above all, of the German “ corridor ’’ to 
the East. Italy must abandon her pretensions to full control 
of both shores of the Adriatic, a project which would deny 








a maritime future to every other race of Central Europe. 
The great sacrifice which this principle demands is that 
of the Russian ambition to possess Constantinople and 
the Straits. That is primarily a strategic demand. It 
ignores nationality. It would be difficult in practice to 
reconcile it with any reality of independence for the 
Balkan peoples. We can find a middle term in a strong 
international contro] of the Straits. If Russia does not 
possess the shores of the Straits, she must have in a 
neutral police the assurance that they shall never be 
closed against her. 

The problem of nationality in Europe has been con- 
fused in all the war-time debates on both sides with the 
irrelevant aim of weakening the enemy. It would be 
easy to adopt the Socialist and pacifist formula—the 
territorial status quo ante bellum. But with some of 
these problems of nationality unsolved, it is not easy to 
imagine a Europe tranquil and secure. Not for one 
generation or for two can we imagine a League of Peace 
so strong that it would dare to bid Germany surrender 
Alsace, or issue its fiat for the re-constitution of Poland. 
It will work for many a decade only by compromises and 
adjustments. The big radical changes, if any are neces- 
sary, must be made to-day. The more or less in all such 
cases depends, partly on the prolongation of the war until 
the resistance to large changes is broken down, and partly 
on the possibility of offering economic advantages in 
return for concessions to nationality. Some settlement of 
the French problem of the “lost provinces,” preferably 
by plébiscite, is indispensable to European peace. The 
erection of a neutral buffer State is a possible but very 
doubtful solution. It is, perhaps, a mistake to regard 
this as a single and simple problem. The purely French 
region of Metz has the prior claim. The western region 
of Alsace, German by race, but still mainly French by 
sympathy, comes next. The eastern region, more clerical 
and conservative, is also more reconciled to German rule. 
Each area, if a plébiscite were taken, might vote 
separately. The act of reparation involved in the sur- 
render of Metz might suffice to end the historic feud, if 
the rest of the Reichsland enjoyed equal rights with the 
rest of the Empire, and liberty to retain its bi-lingual 
habits and its French culture. 

In the case of Poland, the easier solution, in the sense 
that it requires less fighting, is also ideally the better 
solution. The idea of a genuinely independent Poland, 
which ought to include, with the Duchy of Warsaw, part 
of Posen and Galicia, with the use of Dantzig as a free 
port, appeals to European Liberalism as that of an 
autonomous Poland under Russian rule does not. It is 
no demerit of this scheme that the creation of such a 
buffer State would remove one of the fears that helped 
to make Prussian militarism. There remains the tangled 
problem of Austria-Hungary. To break it up means war 
to the bitter end. Each of its national problems involves 


a problem within a problem. There is a German 
“Ulster ’’ within Czech Bohemia, and a Magyar 
“Ulster ’’ within Roumanian Transylvania. To these 


add the economic puzzles—how to secure markets and 
exits for land-locked Bohemia and Hungary—or, indeed, 
for any Central European people if Italy acquires Trieste 
and Fiume. Two considerations may well check the 
impetus to a destructive solution. Our own painful 
experience in Ireland should give us charity. Nor can 
we forget that there are acuter problems of nationality 
in Russia than in Austria-Hungary. The moderate con- 
ception of a solution is to require from Austria-Hungary 
guarantees that she will give to all her races, and 
especially to the Czechs and South Slavs, the liberties 
which her Poles enjoyed in fairly generous measure— . 
preferably, by some federal reconstruction. The League 
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should aim, not at a partisan application of the doctrine 
of nationality by conquest and partition, but at the 
inclusion in its constitution of some general charter of 
national rights. This would bring hope to the Finns, 
Letts, Ukrainians, and Jews, as well as to the Austrian 
Slavs, and it would be within the duties of the League 
to see ‘that the charter was observed... Some minor 
national problems may best be solved (after a plébiscite) 
by annexation. Italy should have the Trentino, and 
Russia the Ruthenian part of Eastern Galicia. 

All this, it may be said, though a relatively moderate 
programme, involves big and unwelcome changes for the 
Central Powers. Assume their goodwill, and it is easy 
to suggest compensations which would fit into the scheme 
of a harmonious League. It cannot rest on economic 
monopoly ; it will not hold together if it denies to the 
great energies and advanced industries of Germany a 
share in the world’s work of developing the backward 
regions of the earth. France might ease the restoration 
of part, at least, of the lost provinces, if she would open 
her closed colonies to German (and other foreign) trade. 
An equivalent for Germany’s African colonies, if not 
the colonies themselves, may be given back as a 
counter against concessions in Europe. Finally, there 
is Turkey to consider. Russia must secure unhampered 
use of the Straits, and humanity requires that Armenia 
(which she is in a fair way to occupy) shall remain under 
her flag. But Germany, on her side, if Berlin-Baghdad 
becomes by the consolidation of Serbia across it, a com- 
mercial and not a strategic route, may seek as part 
of a general settlement in which she must surrender 
much, to have the future of her great economic enter- 
prises in Anatolia and Mesopotamia assured to her. A 
revision of sea-law, which will make our maritime power 
consistent with neutral rights in an orderly world, must 
be our equivalent for her consent to reduced armaments 
and a system of regulated conciliation. 

These are but hints, susceptible of much variation, 
towards a settlement which might be attainable without 
an indefinite prolongation of the war. The argument 
for moderation would be destroyed only by conclusive 
proof that Germany is unwilling to co-operate in estab- 
lishing European security on the basis of an international 
League. The first step should be an authorized attempt, 
through American agency, to discover her real mind. If 
she will accept this organic principle of a settlement, the 
details, difficult and perplexed as they are, need not defy 
skilful and patient negotiation. 





THE CONDITIONS OF VICTORY. 

THose who eagerly scan the day’s news from the battle 
area look for but one thing—the indications of victory. 
This or that place taken, this number of prisoners or 
guns captured, mean nothing save in so far as they bear 
upon the one problem, the attainment of the success 
that shall give peace to the world. Yet the struggle 
often bears an ambiguous look, and we cannot resist 
the conclusion that the seeds of victory are sown far 
from the actual storm area. For some days we have 
made small progress. This might be the augury of a 
decision if it meant that the enemy was holding on too 
long and was bound to give way in the end. Or it might 
presage disaster if it meant that the Germans were 
steadily increasing in strength and we decreasing. We 
are confident that the truth is nearer the former than 
the latter alternative ; but our conclusion depends upon 
an assumption that, on at least two occasions in the war, 
would have proved far from the facts. 

Mr. Asquith has set up Commissions to inquire into 














the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia Expeditions. 
have their relevance at this moment chiefly as focussing 
the light upon the administration and control of military 
operations. We are at present witnessing on the Western 
front an obvious British supremacy of the air, and we 
cannot doubt that the new life that has recently been 
breathed into the Air Service is largely due to the keen 


They 


public scrutiny that has been applied to it. The two 
Commissions have to investigate conditions that are iuore 
fundamental to victory even than the proficiency of the 
Air Service. We can always trust our wonderful 
volunteer soldiers to do their best ; but in the Dardanelles 
and Mesopotamia they were not even asked to go forward. 
Each of the resulting failures was, in effect, beyond the 
redemption of our soldiery ; it was inevitable when the 
generals took over their command. According to General 
Hamilton’s despatch, his subordinate simply allowed the 
golden dust of victory to slip through his fingers. We 
must know more of that fatal “inertia’’ that robbed 
the troops of the guerdon of their gallant deeds. But 
even at Suvla the commander was faced with a state of 
things directly attributable to the bungle which gave 
the Turks a month longer to prepare for the advertized 
initial attack. 
the fullest possible investigation of these mistakes ; 
indeed, the more firmly they are exposed, the better the 
prospect that there will be no repetition. This applies 
even more to the Mesopotamian expedition. The mystery 
of the advance towards Baghdad thickens rather than 
clears with the fragmentary news we gather of its incep- 
tion and development. The lack of hospital accommoda- 
tion, of transport, of suitable food, of military foresight, 
is still inexplicable. Townshend fell back 
Ctesiphon for water. Is it not strange that, with such 
an episode before him, another general should give 
exactly the same excuse for interrupting his advance to 
the relief of Kut? In any business undertaking the repeti- 
tion of identical mistakes is much too expensive a luxury. 
And we do not yet know the true reason why our force 
turned away from Kut at the end of the first week in 
March. Theo facts that some of the adverse conditions 
still obtain in Mesopotamia, and that soldiers are even 
now thoughtlessly exposed to sunstroke in India, make 
full investigation a matter of the greatest urgency. We 
lost one victory and failed to avert a great defeat by 
faults that were preventable. We are deeply concerned 
that the same or similar conditions shall never recur. 
We must give no quarter to this domestic enemy which 
can neutralize every element of our strength. 


Nothing is to be gained by preventing 


from 


It is because we seem to be on the eve of a tangible 
and far-reaching success in the West that we turn instinc- 
tively to the conditions which justify our conclusion. If 
all is well at home, if the best use is now being made of 
thevast Army that the nation has confided to the Govern- 
ment, if the maximum number of combatants is not 
being taken and the ancilliary services reduced to the 
minimum efficient proportions, if the troops are being 
treated carefully, rested thoroughly, and adequately fed 
before action, and well supported by artillery, then we 
may rest assured that the growing resistance merely 
enhances the value of an inevitable success by showing 
how the enemy appreciates it. But we have this costly 
fighting at Poziéres, and we have had it before. We 
wonder if these terrible fortresses could not be taken 
more economically. It does not seem an insuperable 
problem. This is, however, merely a detail of the 
balance sheet. Each advance is paid for, and the only 
doubt the civilian has is the depths of the rival purses. 
Whatever view we take of the number of Germans still 
available, we are bound to admit finally that it is 
problematical. What we actually sce is the continuous 
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suction into the Somme area of fresh German troops. 
All the reserves that were behind the line from Courtrai 
to Le Cateau have been drawn in, and besides them, 
several divisions have come from other parts of the front. 
Still we advance. The German position is that territory 
held is the only true proof of pre-eminence. If they have 
reserves, why then are they not produced to stem the 
tide that wells towards Lemberg in the East and towards 
Cambrai in the West? <A report from Germany states 
thet the Turks are to help in Galicia. This is no proof 
of ample reserves. The Austrians are withdrawing from 
Albania. There is, in short, everywhere the evidence of 
a suction of enemy forces into the battle areas; and yet 
the battle continues to sway towards Germany instead of 
away from it. The enemy forces are vitally shrinking. 
If all is well behind our lines, we can suffer the losses of 
this month far longer than Germany. If our soldiers are 
husbanded, and’ not spent where shells will avail, and if 
great numbers of able-bodied men are not wasted on 
army and medical service, we can bear it far better. 
What do we stand to win? At the moment we are 
not fighting for Bapaume and Péronne so much as for 
the crest of a low ridge like the rim of a saucer, from 
Poziéres to Combles, in which Bapaume lies. Once the 
ridge, which is little more than a ripple in the ground, 
is won, the enemy must fight under a disadvantage. The 
country to the north, the formidable Thiepval, to the 
east, to the south, is all below. The capture of this high 
ground, then, is the prelude to an advance under easier 
circumstances upon Bapaume, and, of course, upon 
Péronne. But once installed there, the Allies would 
threaten to the line north and south. From 
Bapaume to Cambrai the ground is all low, and near that 
critical junction it dips to the sea-level. Cambrai would 
be in peril if the British were at Bapaume. And St. 
Quentin would similarly stand under the threat of 
Péronne. We are within measurable distance of unmis- 
takable success. The resistance draws tauter as the prize 
is approached. Nothing can cheat us of this but errors 


turn 


that can be foreseen and provided against. 





THE WAR AND BRITISH LIBERTIES. 
IV.—Liserty as a True War Economy. 
Even if the defence of the British democratic State, 
founded on the maintenance of the free mora] personality 
of its citizens, were adjudged unsound, the attempt 
suddenly to transform our worse policy into the better 
German policy for the purposes of war, would be 
exceedingly unwise. The addition of, at the most, a 
few hundred thousand unwilling men to the fighting 
forces of the nation is a poor compensation for the moral 
and intellectual shock of a sudden reversal of the forces 
which have moulded the entire course of British history. 
And when I call it a poor compensation, I do not mean 
merely in the long run, I mean also for the immediate 
practical work which Britain has in hand, the winning 
of the war and the attainment of some settlement which 
afterwards will give a prospectof security. Forthough the 
full havoc of this intrusion of the spirit of Prussianism 
into our British life is not realized at once, the culmina- 
tion of the long series of attacks on persona! liberty in 
this striking and widespread example will do more to 
undermine the confidence in the Government and the 
moral support given to the purposes and conduct of the 
war than any other action that could have been taken. 
For that confidence and moral support have been evoked 
and sustained by the appeal to the judgment, will, 
determination, and voluntary co-operation of men’s 
minds. They have responded lavishly with their work, 
their money, and their lives, because they were trusted. 
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Conscription has been a rude formal withdrawal of this 
faith. It says, in effect, ‘‘ You have sent out your sons, 
husbands, and brothers in millions to toil in the trenches 
and to risk and lose their lives: you think you have been 
liberal in your patriotic sacrifice of those near and dear 
to you. But, after all, you are unprofitable servants, 
you have not done nearly as much as you ought to have 
done. So, having drained you dry of all your voluntary 
services, we will extort the rest by force.’’ The effect 
is to damp the ardor and depress the spirit of the people. 
They feel it to be a cruel and an unjust accusation. It 
begins to stir a spirit of criticism in those who hitherto 
had cheerfully accepted the statements of their rulers 
as to the national needs of life and money for the conduct 
of the war. Suspicions begin to spread, questionings 
as to the necessity of these new enlargements of our forces, 
the wisdom of their wide dispersal over many fields of 
precarious and unsuccessful action, doubts regarding the 
solidarity of the Government, and the discretion and 
disinterestedness of the ruling classes who are so dissatisfied 
with the extent of the people’s voluntary sacrifices. I 
am not at all concerned with the validity of such doubts 
and suspicions. I merely cite them as examples of the 
sort of moral damages which in such a country as ours 
are the natural and necessary result of the sudden intro- 
duction of the Prussian method. Our militarists may 
reply that they care nothing, provided that they get the 
men, the munitions, and the money. But this is a 
foolish and short-sighted reckoning. History shows that 
the consent and the moral support of the people are 
essential to the successful conduct of a war, and that 
what the men and women at home are thinking, feeling, 
and suffering does act with direct and great force upon 
the moral of every army. 

In other words, the collective strength of the nation, 
wielded by the State for the defence of its existence, is 
not enhanced but diminished by a sudden abandonment 
of normal liberty and a reversion to the distinctly lower 
principle of physical coercion. For what it gains in the 
sum of physical resources, the number of formal fighting 
men, is lost, and more than lost, by the weakening of 
that very factor of moral consent and spiritual convic- 
tion which constitutes the will to win. 

It has been admitted that some losses of civil liberty 
are necessary in a State at war. It may not be easy, 
or possible, to draw any exact lines as to the particular 
encroachments upon normal liberty that are justified and 
those that are not. But when the determination of the 
limits of such interference is removed from all effective 
control either of the legislature or the civil courts, to be 
exercised by the arbitrary will of the military authority 
or by special tribunals relieved from the ordinary 
rules and safeguards of civil procedure, all sorts of 
excesses are to be expected. From such exercise of 
arbitrary powers there would be every reason to 
anticipate that narrow departmental and short-sighted 
meanings would be read into the term Defence of the 
Realm, and that the wider and deeper significance of 
that term would be neglected or impaired. Our recital 
of instances shows that this has happened. Our Realm 
is not in truth defended, rather it is betrayed, by cur- 
tailing the liberty of discussion and of print on matters 
of opinion, by concealing from the public information 
that is of no assistance to the enemy, by conducting 
trials in camera, by suspending Habeas Corpus, and 
holding subjects in arrest without preferring any charge 
against them. The use of a Parliament from which 


the safeguards of Party Government had been with- 


drawn, to extend its own duration, and by means of such 
extension to enact without formal consultation of the 
electorate a measure containing so unprecedented an’ 
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encroachment upon civil rights as is contained in the 
Military Service Act, is as grave an abuse of the spirit of 
our Constitution as it is an attack upon the substance 
of our liberties. If, as may reasonably be held, the 
military defence of the Realm justifies certain temporary 
withdrawals of civil rights, why should the kinds, the 
extent, and the methods of such withdrawal be left to 
the discretion of Military Authorities who have no com- 
petence to take that wider survey of the consequence of 
this departmental action which is essential to the security 
and welfare of the nation? 

The real peril of these encroachments upon civil 
rights is not recognized by those who look upon them 
as mere war emergencies, and fondly imagine that when 
the war comes to a close they will automatically pass into 
oblivion. Those who have watched with growing anxiety 
the course of political events in the years immediately 
preceding the war will recognize that the forces of 
political reaction were gathering strength before, and 
have found in this national emergency their opportunity. 
The premature attempt to ‘“‘rush’’ Protection in 1903 
and the following years was the first open evidence of 
this reaction. It was followed by the offensive-defensive 
action of the House of Lords against the control of 
finance by the representative House. The crushing 
defeats sustained in these attempts, followed by popular 
attacks in Parliament and the country upon the landlord 
interests and other fortresses of social economic privilege, 
stirred to their depths the fighting instincts of the Con- 
servative classes. Finding their enemies too strongly 
entrenched under the shelter of the constitutional rights 
of Parliament and a free electorate, they were preparing, 
in the last resort, to throw over the Constitution and to 
work their will by a political-military cowp d’état in 
which the revival of the Royal prerogative was to be 
supported by the sympathetic action or inaction of the 
Army. The resistance to the Home Rule Act in Ireland 
and in Great Britain was to be the great occasion of 
this revolutionary movement. In this connection it is 
worth while to remind ourselves that several of the 
pledged leaders of this conspiracy against the Constitu- 
tion and the Law are the members of the present Govern- 
ment who have been the most active agents in fastening 
Conscription on the nation. 

Our habit of refusing to envisage the political 
situation as a whole, and of confining our attention to 
its separate measures and movements, prevented most 
of us from realizing the full significance of the threatened 
defiance of the Home Rule Act by leaders of Conservative 
opinion in Great Britain. Similarly we are slow to 
appreciate the profound significance of the militarist rule 
set up in the country, as we imagine only for the duration 
of the war. In Germany and in other countries, 
militarism and conscription have not been merely the 
instruments of an offensive or defensive foreign policy. 
They have also been developed and utilized by the 
possessing and ruling classes for the protection and 
furtherance of their political and economic privileges, 
and for defence against popular movements threatening 
their power. It is not merely the possession of armed 
force for the maintenance of civil order, and in par- 
ticular for the suppression of industria] disturbances, 
that is sought. It is the belief that military service 
will instil into the masses of the people habits of 
discipline and obedience to those placed in authority 
over them, thus rendering innocuous the popular 
franchise, representative Parliaments, and other instru 
ments of democracy. 

It is because these assaults on civil liberty are not 
mere products of emergency, but belong to the considered 
defences of Conservatism, that recovery will be 80 





| 


difficult. For with the cessation of the war, the 
emergency will not be permitted to collapse. The pre- 
carious state of Europe, and of this country, will be 
pleaded as sound reasons for retaining much of the 
‘emergency ’’ legislation. And the state of Europe 
and of this country will be kept precarious. The 
Cabinet and the Army will remain in the seats of 
authority, imposing their legislative and executive will 
upon the nation, and retaining Parliament as their 
servile instrument. I do not say that a restoration of 
lost. liberties will be impossible. But it will not be 
achieved without immense efforts on the part of those 
who still retain a love of freedom. For the object and 
the effort of the long campaign against civil liberty are 
to habituate the people to acquiesce in the deprivation 
of their historic rights, and so to undermine the moral 
supports of democracy. This is the heaviest of the costs 
of war, a cost which during the war weakens the moral 
resources of the nation for the immediate struggle in 
which it is engaged, and will leave that nation after- 
wards with damaged ideals and with diminished powers 
of moral and political recuperation. 
J. A. Hopson. 





THE VIOLATED TREATY. 


Tue House of Commons has not been easily moved from 
the restraint it has assumed since the war and the 
Coalition. 
ment by a close-tiled bureaucracy has thriven. 


It is on its depressed vitality that govern- 
But this 
week there are signsofchange. No Ministry can gothrough 
such experiences as the Mesopotamian breakdown, the 
offer and withdrawal of the Registration Committee, and 
the breach of faith with Ireland, without a shattering 
loss of trust. This has come. But something else has 
come, too. The Commons have been driven to look 
closely at the men in whom the fate of the country lies, 
and, like the disillusioned lover, they have not found all 
that they were wont to see there. They have, therefore, 
turned to examine the sources of self-confidence and 
representative power that reside in themselves. Hence- 
forth, the Coalition will have to live, if it lives at all, 
on its works and very little on the faith of the Commons. 
Less will be taken for granted; and three parties—the 
anti-conscriptionist Radicals (forty of whom rose to 
support Mr. Redmond’s motion for adjournment), the 
Nationalists, and the grouped critics of the two 
main parties meeting in their War Committees—must 
be reckoned as detached from the central mass. A body 
of some 150 members has thus come into being which may 
be reckoned as an Opposition critical of the conduct 
of the war and of domestic policy The causes 
of severance are not all the same Some of the 
their 
Others have come to 
suspect the energy and freshness of the leading figures, 


dissenting groups have seen their ideals or 


hopes disappear in the war. 


and to think them intellectually inadequate to their 
gigantic task. This week these streams of criticism 
almost mingled their waters ; in some hour to come they 
will almost certainly coalesce. 

For, indeed, there was much in Monday's happenings 
to disgust everybody with the Coalition and its works. 
Ireland was the chief victim, and this time nearly every 
body sympathizes with her. Some indeed blame Mr 
Redmond for breaking away (as if the settlement and its 
rupture were his act and not that of British politicians), 
and think that, as the governing factor in this transaction 
is Ulster’s consent to Home Rule, the Nationalists’ best 
plan is to conciliate her, and troubling little about the 
terms of any interim plan of Irish Government, to 
set it going with the utmost speed and the least possible 
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friction. But none have a good word for the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the matter. To make an offer of a 
settlement, to get Mr. Redmond to back it at all but 
the cost of the life of Irish Nationalism, and then to raise 
the terms over his head—how could any statesman with 
a memory of the past dealings of the two countries 
associate himself with such a method in such an hour? 
Honeyed words and a flattering manner were used in 
describing this transaction. But Mr. George’s apologia 
pro missione sud left none of its worst points unrevealed. 
It was the Government that went to Mr. Redmond with 
a confession of the breakdown of the Castle system, 
not he to them. They drafted the agreement to 
which they asked his consent; he and Sir 
Edward Carson honored it. They embodied that draft 
in a skeleton Bill, so that there could be no substance 
in Mr. George’s point as to the difficulty of fixing the 
exact sense of a loose form of words in an Act of 
Parliament, and again the Irish assent was sought and 
obtained The settlement was whittled down here 
and there, and still Mr. Redmond yielded. Then 
the whole character of the transaction was changed. 
A drafting Committee, I am told, with a Unionist 
majority, was set up, and communication with the Irish 
leader was shut down. The revised Bill which resulted 
was the act of the Cabinet alone. The Irish leader was 
merely presented with the altered terms, to take or 
to leave. 

What were these unauthorized, unrevised additions 
to the pact to which Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Redmond, 
and Mr. Lloyd George were parties, and of which not 
only the Minister for War, but the Prime 
M nister and the whole Cabinet—the Unionist as 
well as the Home Rule section—were, in Mr. 
They were admittedly 
two. The first, in phrasing which has not been dis- 


Asquith’s phrase ‘“ sponsors ’’? 
closed, established the permanent character of the 
severance of the six Ulster counties from the rest of 
Ireland. The substantial character of this addition may 
not have been great. Whatever its form may have been, 
it could only have bound the Parliament which passed 
it. But the matter was one of much delicacy. Mr. Red- 
mond only just carried the Ulster Convention with him 
by pledging himself to fight the Bill if it made exclusion 
permanent The Irishmen did not ask that Ulster 
should pass automatically into an Jrish Parliament when 
the interim settlement determined. They knew that 
Ulster must then be called on to speak her mind again. 
But they did not want the idea of permanency stamped 
too deeply into the fabric of the Bill, and they had a full 
right to know and to dispute the final form of its embodi- 
ment. They were out for their lives, and it was a callous 
business for Home Rule Ministers to ignore that fact. 
Even so, I doubt whether this new “ permanent ”’ 
clause would have wrecked the Bill. But it was accom- 
panied by one serious and admitted breach of the agree- 
ment. This provided for the retention of the Irish 
members in full strength at Westminster until a perma- 
nent settlement had been reached. The provision marked 
the fleeting character of the whole scheme, and gave the 
Unionists an obvious motive for bringing it to an end. 
Why change it? The one reason assigned was that the 
Unionist members of the Cabinet had joined Lord Lans- 
downe’s revolt and, headed by Mr. Bonar Law, insisted 
that the full Irish contingent should go. After the next 
election, their representation was to be reduced to 42, 
and only restored to its full complement when the 
question of a final settlement came up. The meaning of 
this was plain. The Unionists feared that the election 
might give the Irishmen the balance of power; in 
other words, that it might unseat a Unionist Govern 


ment, or prevent its formation. The Irishmen, 
therefore, were to see the blunting of an historic weapon, 
but they were not to have the prize of their long 
warfare in the shape of a full scheme of Home Rule. 
Was that a light matter? Imagine a generous impulse 
of British statesmanship after the war, and one can con- 
ceive that, even with this reduction of the Irish power in 
British politics, a Carson-Redmond treaty might bring 
Home Rule to pass. But it was not in the bond, and 
the Prime Minister had not a tittle of right to impose it 
on Mr. Redmond on the top of a virtually completed 
bargain. 

Ungenerous, unwise, untrue, are the only epithets 
fit to mark a dealing of this character. And how weak! 
The child in the fairy tale had each night to finish the 
hard task of her enslaver or perish. So it would seem 
that Mr. Asquith, the most powerful Minister of his 
time, thinks himself bound to produce his daily com- 
promise for the benefit of Unionism. Why this duress? 
Was it necessary to bow to Lord Lansdowne, a démodé 
politician, whose head the “ Daily Mail’’ demanded as 
a disturber of the national unity. The Prime Minister 
had the country with him. He had almost the entire 
Press, Conservative as well as Liberal; above all he had 
the Carson-Redmond agreement. Were these cards not 
strong enough for a player of moderate courage and skill ? 
A firm view of the vast sweep of the Irish problem in its 
bearing on the war should of itself have dictated a course 
of absolute fidelity to the compact with Mr. Redmond, 
even had it involved a tender of resignation by the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Lloyd George. These contrasted 
figures, so often in dissonance, were closely united in 
Monday’s defence of the broken covenant. One is no 
more to blame than the other, for the Prime Minister 
nodded assent when Mr. George associated him with each 
step in the negotiations. I did not think they made 
a great hand of it. They sat together, making 
joint avowal of their abiding Home Rule faith, 
encouraging and applauding each other, deprecating 
a rupture even at the eleventh hour, but hinting 
not dubiously that the responsibility for it would 
he with Mr. Redmond. A meaner journalism 
takes up this theme, and fits it into its accustomed 
tune of the undeviating goodness of Governments. 
They must think so who will. I fancy that the three 
Powers that count—Ireland, and America, and Greater 
Britain—will come to a different judgment. 

The one touch of imaginative sympathy that the 
debate awoke came not from British statesmanship, but 
from Sir Edward Carson. In his awakening since the 
war and the rebellion, and in the personal bond he has 
established with Mr. Redmond and now offers to draw 
still closer, lies the new fact of the hour. But the 
parties have been thrown widely asunder, and though in 
public the Irishmen’s tone was reserved, their private 
view of the transaction was uncompromisingly 
expressed. The alternatives are being explored, but the 
Irishmen are not disposed to accept Sir Horace 
Plunkett's plan of placing the Chief-Secretaryship in 
commission, and governing Ireland through a nominated 
council drawn from, Ulster and the rest of Ireland. They 
incline to throw back the load of Irish government on to 
the shoulders that bow beneath it and yet will not 
frankly transfer it to Irish hands. Morally, indeed, 
Ireland has gained by her leader’s placability and modera- 
tion. But she is politically a derelict, for Sir John 
Maxwell counts for nought in our accustomed modes of 
government. A form of civil rule there must be, and 
where, from our bankrupt stock, shall we gather its 
material, to say nought of its spiritual, power? 

Ht. W. M. 
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A London BDiarp, 


LONDON, FrRipay. 





to feel 
Sut, 


there’s too much 
friend to me the 


and 


“T’ve given up feeling; 


about,’’ said a other day. 


indeed, the mass volume of our suffering over 
the war have come home to us only since the battles of 
the Somme began. Most of the regimental officers I 
knew have either been killed or wounded or invalided 
home since the war began, and friends have similar or 


How many of them have 


/ 


more poignant experiences. 
said this week—‘“ My boy, my nephew, my brother are 
in the fight!’’ 
personality seems wonderfully vivid to the memory that 


I picture these absent or lost ones; their 


recalls them ; for there is something in the look of youth 
that rarefies the actual promise of intellect or heart that 
it’ yields. They seemed good, intelligent, devoted to 
their duties, hardened physically by them, and sharpened 
mentally to a point that seemed incompatible with 
child-like 
Most of 


with no 


the happy, experiences of school and 


university. them appeared to go into 


the yar malice, but rather with the 
conception of Germany as a Power threatening their 
country’s future and also the world’s good. A number 
came back on their short leave with a softened view of the 
foe ; a few of the more or less sensitive coarsened by camp 
life. When will it all end? A 


among the officials is 


calculation 
year. As the 
tale of sacrifices mounts up, the _ responsibilities 


common 
September 
of our silent rulers mount too. Is it not time 
to speak to them and say—‘ Enough, but not too much, 
so that the world we knew and loved two years ago 
becomes a wilderness; enough for Europe's safety, so 
far as one poor instrument can secure it ; nothing for the 
false idealism of glory or revenge ’’ ? 


settlement.’’ Its 
and it was cruel thought- 
lessness for Ministers, knowing Mr. 


I povust the revival of the Irish “ 
success hung on a razor-edge ; 
tedmond’s difficul- 
ties in Ireland, to call on him to take less than their bond 
with him. It was worse to treat him as a negotiator, and 
then (merely because of their interior troubles) turn him 
into an outside party, and present him, not with a draft, 
but with a pistol. The “ Westminster’’ pretends that 
the Cabinet were not consulted, and were therefore free. 
But that is not the case. Mr. Asquith said as early as 
July 10th that the Cabinet were willing to share the 
“responsibility ’’’ of submitting the proposals 
** recommending their acceptance by Parliament.’’? What 
proposals? The draft treaty, embodied, as Mr. Devlin 
insisted, in the first draft of the Bill? This is really 
damning ; and Mr. George’s velvet tongue did not in the 
least degree conceal the fact that he thought, at least, 


and 


the second deviation from the treaty to be a bad business. 
He was expected to resign; and the Prime Minister is 
reported (perhaps wrongly) to have said that in that case 
he must resign too. If that was so, the two “ resignations ”’ 
But 
the Irish are in opposition; and though the party has 
been stronger, it is still the ablest guerilla force in the 
Commons. For that reason the cynic thinks it will be 
But how ? 


cancelled each other, and the Government goes on. 


placated. The Irishmen complain that there 
is no firm ground of dealing with a Coalition ; and this is 
obviously the case, when the two chief Ministers, the 
Prime Minister and his most powerful lieutenant, are 


not allowed to speak for it, and are forced to cancel an 


agreed document, which was virtually a treaty with 
Lreland. 





The Irishmen are without 
news. They have passed again into the outer courts, after 
their fleeting glimpse of the Holy of Holies of that temple 
of constancy and The 
suggestion is that a similar tabernacle should be set up 
in Dublin. 


Wauart is the next move? 


courage, the Coalition. only 
Under this scheme the Lord Lieutenancy 
and the [rish Secretaryship would be revived, and divided 
Unionist Rule 


Apart from its confession of nullity, such a plan is barred 


between the and the Home sections 
by Mr. Asquith’s admission of the collapse of Castle 
rule, and the Irishmen would naturally refuse to set 
the broken instrument up again. They would take it as 
a return to coercion, and the struggle to defeat it would 


be transferred from Ireland to the House of Commons. 


Meanwiiie [ get indignant letters from Dublin 
protesting against the Maxwell report on the rising. It 
is, indeed. What does Sir 
all’’ the Metro- 


had the bad luck to meet 


a lax and clumsy document. 
John Maxwell mean by saying that 

politan Dublin poiice who 
the rebels ’’’ were shot down? 


Three 


the police 


This is obviously untrue 
killed, 


over the city. It 


members of the force were though 


] 


were posted all 


is equally untrue to say that the rebels armed the 
looters. On the contrary, they drove them out of 
notably 


the shops they gutted a large establishment in 
Sackville Street), and even fired blank cartridge at them 
cases of mis- 


Of this I had many accounts. There were 


conduct on both sides; but they were not characteristic. 


I wap an interesting sketch of President Wilson 


from a recent visitor to the States. My friend thought 
him a fine example of the Opportunist (of the Lincoln 
type) not dissevered from idealism, nor inclined to 
march behind events as soon as he discovered their true 
He had a 


he himself described it) whose method was to shut himself 


end and direction ‘single-track mind ’’ (as 


with a subject till he had 


fai 


} 


up (mentally and literally) 
irly mastered it 


This habit was a little disconcerting 
to his advisers, but it had its uses. 


His speeches seemed, 
to an English 
least the 


real and unusual. 


hearer, indiscreet ; but this was not in the 


American 


view. His political 


vyenlus was 


His friends deplored the coldne 


and even hostility, with which England had greeted his 


great scheme of a League of Peace; and thought that we 


had sadly misunderstood the President’s zeal for freedom, 
and ignored or under-valued all that he had done for it. 
His re-election seemed a little doubtful the odds were 
slightly against him; yet he was much the 


American in the field of politics, 


greatest 
und the most skilful 


strategist. He was bitterly assailed; but his escutcheon 


was without a blot. 


On his sixtieth birthday, “G. B. 8.” stands, I 


Suppose, rather more on the cool side of our favor than 


usual For what else is that born par leur, raisonneur,. 


ergoteur, made? "Tis the badge of his tribe, from Socrates 


down. Yet we grumble. So much flattery in our world of 


letters, so little plain speech, so much slippery thinking, 
so little honest feeling, so much passion, so little reflection, 


} 


little wit, so much sentiment, so little 


To cure our vanity and superficiality, God 


so much dullness, so 


humanity. 


and Ireland gave us Swift and Shaw; one we do not 


read (save when he mixed his gall with the honey of a 
scheolboy romance), the other we think a monster of 
whim Ele is, on the contrary, a very kind human being. 
Long life to him! 


A WAYFARER 
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Life and Fetters. 
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THE HUMAN LIMITATION. 


AT a time when Europe seems less than ever to deserve 
the epithets blessed or heavenly, it may be held a vain 
and a trivial task to fashion Utopias and to build on 
the estates of fancy castles of fine prospect: vain also to 
picture what humanity might be and become did it but 
accept the dreamer’s postulates. Yet that perhaps is 
whither many a mind, released from the shocks of its 
untoward world and the stress of its daily work, rapidly 
flits; that is where it willingly lingers. From the con- 
stant vision of world-strife we pass with an effortless 
movement to the contemplation of unbroken peace: from 
the hourly intercourse with a life of cut-throat competi- 
tion, of wages and of profits, of push and puff and 
speeding up, we lightly slip inte the calm phantasy of a 
Co-operative Commonwealth. The chief point about 
Utopias is that they are so fatally easy to construct. 

Yet they are not attained. Causes that are to 
lighten every burden and banish every sorrow, spring 
up like flowers in the summer of our hopes, and as 
quickly wither in the autumn of our sorrow. Leaders 
that are to save mankind, appear and flourish and depart. 
A thousand poets have sung the truth, a thousand 
preachers and playwrights have made plain the way; a 
myriad politicians with as many myriads of followers 
have seen in their own legislation the light of the dawn 
and the beginning of life’s sunrise. Parties and causes 
and movements evoke long labors of devotion and long 
lists of subscriptions. But no one can honestly maintain 
that all this effort achieves equivalent results, and that 
the well-being and the virtue of the average man 
advance at the gallop we would expect. In fact man 
takes very little notice of those who would improve him. 
The early Socialists imagined that they had but to put 
their case to the working-classes to achieve the revolu- 
tion. Action would follow hearing, and the Blessed 
State was given an early date. How little they realized 
that the average man works far too hard and thinks 
too little to bother about Utopias, and that those who 
sufier most by a system are usually, through apathy and 
ack of imagi , the most eager to conserve it! And 
so all our causes run on. Now this and now that is 
the elixir of the new life, the key to the new Jerusalem. 
We have had nearly two thousand years of Christianity, 
a full hundred years of tremendous mechanical progress, 
a generation of compulsory education, and here we still 
are. At the end of it we are still building Utopias in 
the mind’s eye and laughing at them in Press and 
Parliament 

Plainly it is not man’s brain that is at fault. We 
can all devise Utopias 


nation 


Anyone who has given any 
portion of his life to hard thinking need not fly to Plato 
or More or Morris or Wells: he can fashion a Republic 
of his own, suiting it to his tastes, a land of less asperity 
than Plato’s, perhaps, less bound to handy work than 
Morris would have liked, and yet not mechanized and 
scientific in the Wellsian tradition New and striking 
and vividly phrased ideas are all around us, and are as 
cheap as chocolates. It is easy to fly on the strong breeze 
of the Shavian dialectic and to heal the world with 
Fabian Christianity-made-easy, equality of income, and 
wholesale divorce Or else in a lighter mood, we may 
fioat into a Distributive State of lusty peasants, all 
staunch members of the Catholic and Alcoholic Church, 
as we are wafted on a Sussex-scented stream of Bellocian 
essay or tossed on the prancing torrent of Chestertonian 
quip and paradox. Again, we may follow the lucid 


anticipations of the earlier Wells, and find in applied 
machinery, well-oiled and greased with an enlarged social 
conscience, the implement of our salvation. And now 
we are also asked to see a transformation scene wherein 
Trade Unionism throws off its rags of wagery and 
becomes the Fairy Prince of Production, the guild of self- 
governing craftsmen. It is not from lack of ideas that 
humanity is suffering. 

Nor does man fail in capacity for devotion and self- 
sacrifice. It is vain for the aristocrat to rail at the mob, 
and to discover in democracy nothing but greed and 
babble and tumult. The average man may not be able 
to lead, but he can certainly serve. For what he believes 
to be right he can go through hell. The war has proved 
that, if a thousand other struggles had not made it 
manifest. A year or two ago women braved all manner 
of insult and torture and death itself for the symbol of 
the vote. Now men are suffering terrible things for 
national causes and also for refusing to recognize those 
causes. Worthless leaders, as well as worthy, have 
throughout history commanded a miraculous measure of 
support from devotees of their particular causes. The 
story of the Stuarts speaks for itself, and even the Old 
Pretender had great men and good to fight and die for 
him. The Jacobite faith lived on despite the Jacobites. 
Sometimes perhaps man has failed in moderation ; rarely 
in courage and self-sacrifice. 

Where, then, is the break-down? Why with all this 
brain-power, this mechanical triumph over grudging 
Nature, this fund of genuine goodwill, and this 
capacity for devotion, why do we seem to achieve so little 
and leave the world so cruelly the same? What is the 
human limitation? 

Probably it is twofold. The wrecking force that 
shatters creeds and causes is either the extreme absence 
or the extreme presence of personal considerations. In 
the former case a crusade so besets and haunts its 
devotees that everything fades before the blinding light 
of the cause. The old story of the miser repeats itself. 
Gold is wanted because it brings happiness ; but soon the 
ideas are dissociated, and the means becomes the end; 
gold is wanted for gold’s sake. Or again one may set 
out, as did Ibsen in Scandinavia and Shaw in Britain, 
to be a mighty iconoclast and a great dethroner of false 
gods. But this enthusiasm can go too far, and men have 
often made an idol of idol-smashing and have sought so 
zealously for false gods that they seemed to be careless 
of true ones. It is a grave limitation of our character 
that allows the means to outweigh and to supplant the 
end. 

But far more common and far more dangerous is the 
limitation caused by excess of personal values. How 
often has not history seen a cause successfully launched 
and drift astray by reason of egotism and of rivalry, 
when captain jostles pilot and mate insults the crew, 
when discipline becomes a tyrant’s caprice and democracy 
substitutes for reasoned criticism mere babble and barren 
discontent! For power is the lure of nearly all, and of 
many the destruction. To be the chief crusader of a 
cause or the fashioner of a policy, brings power, and 
with it rivals and the passion for yet more authority ; the 
last infirmity of noble minds is certainly the most 
treacherous. Many men can be good masters, but few 
can be good colleagues. That is the human limitation. 

The world’s revolutions have rarely been successes, 
partly because they attract those who are morally inferior 
to the existing régime as well as those who are morally 
superior te it, partly because the leaders have failed as 
confederates and have allowed jealousy and vanity to 
banish the idea of common service. Blamethe democracies 


as one may for apathy or for excess, the plain man has * 
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failed less often than his leaders, because he has been 
less tempted. He has not been offered the opportunity 
of striking an individual blow and writing up his name 
for all to see. He has seen less of intrigue and of cabal. 
Power has not lit his path with torches of devouring 
flame. The human limitation is, on the one hand, the 
lack of balance and the dissociation of ideas which Jesus 
reprovedin the Sabbath-worshipping Pharisees and which 
we denounce as fanaticism: on the other hand, it is the 
habit of playing for one’s own hand, the liability to 
mere jealousy and spite, the insistent desire to score off a 
rival and even off a colleague. 
must remain in the air. 
has failed us. 

The next few years are big with challenge for 
Europe, and there will be an academic interest for the 
critic of mankind in watching the progress of the human 
limitation. The Allies, for instance, have made noble 
professions in their struggle: 


That is why our Utopias 
It is not the human brain that 


is their cause to be cap- 
tured by the mere hate-monger and vaporing boomster? 
Is the stress of struggle to debase the motive of the 
combatant, turning a cause into a curse and a crusade 
against an idea into a crucifixion of all and sundry? Our 
ideas about the war may be sound enough: 
make a big draft upon the national self-restraint. We 
have used violence to fight violence, and we have now 
to make sure we are the masters of our weapon. And, 
beside and beyond the war, the nineteenth century was 
an epoch of liberation, in which many powerful forces 
were let loose, nationalism and militarism, industrialism 
and trade unionism, mechanical progress and all the 
miracles of Nature-conquest. These forces it is the 
function of the twentieth century to control. It must be 
a century of governance and leadership. But if man is 
to do this work successfully, he must first overcome the 
human limitation. For, before he can control the world, 
he has a more difficult task to achieve: he must utterly 
control himself. 


but they 


“THE GRASSHOPPER A BURDEN.”’ 
THERE are some who cannot understand how the Preacher 
could have written that. It is so extreme a picture of 
weariness that it misses the mark, like the high squeak 
of the bat that is beyond our ears. Yet it is the only 
thing in the verse that really catches our attention. We 
take the other things for granted, especially the almond 
tree that flourishes, and we fix upon the poor grasshopper 
To the 
writer the almond tree is the true stumbling-block. He 
would expect, if he could read Hebrew, to find it a mis- 
translation for some such weed as the thorn-apple or 
the creeping thistle. 


as an overstatement unworthy of a great poet. 


Nothing is easier than a mistake 
in botany when we come to deal with common names 
Then we should have a complete picture of midsummer 
weariness and faint-heartedness 
is high ’’ (insects of the air). 
and all “The (bindweed) 
shall flourish and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and 
desire shall fail.’’ 


Afraid of that which 
‘“ Fears in the way ’’ (slugs 


manner of earth monsters) 


We could even keep the almond tree, and, on second 
thoughts, it can be made a better companion to the grass 
hopper as it 1s. Our almond tree that bore pretty pink 
blossoms in the spring and now has fruit among its 
everywhere 
What 
that the 
grasshopper springs on us as we pass and makes us carry 
him, or that he sings too much, or that he has nibbled 
some shoot of greenery 


branches, annoys us now by putting out 


unruly shoots that will have to be pruned away. 


] 


! ] 
Sitlail 


a tiny grievance Aud what a WOrTy 


Companion pictures are these 
of the immensity of near trifles by comparison with 
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distant mountains. A National Debt of £4,000,000,000 
is no burden, a mountain of dead, or even one dear dead, 
seems to be out of sight when the grasshopper inoppor- 
tunely shrills or the almond tree flourishes too much. 
The fact is that the sorrows that we have, or that our 
neighbors have, exaggerate these little things 
greater than themselves. 
little birds,’ 
his 


into evils 
‘You'll break my heart, ye 
the poet ; something else has broken 
and it is that that 
insupportable. 


cries 


heart, makes their warbling 

But when summer has come to its height the insect 
really does become a burden. Are not our men of science 
even now calling out with new alarm, 


It is but 


Swat 


one of Beelzebub’s lecionaries th 


that fly 
at this cry sets 
us after, with uplifted duster, just an untidy little 
rapscallion that buzzes dirtily about and sometimes puts 
his foot in a mess of noxious microbes and carries them 
to Others go about 


us. and unnoticed, 


that are truer of mischievous aim and perhaps deadlier. 


‘ unswatted ”’ 


There is, for example, the pellagra-fly, not unknown in 
this country, whose bite gives us the diseases it is named 
after, and on the led 
thousands « 


Danube and in America has kil 

f cattle in a single summer. We have also 

the warble-fly, that causes an annual loss of millions of 

pounds to the farmer, the tanner, the bootmaker, and 

the general public. He deserves singling out from the 

crowd, chiefly because a very simple order by the Board 

of Agriculture would make him practically extinct in 
Great Britain. 

To him who takes up work in the hay-field the insect 

is a burden. 


llows him 


flies f 
everywhere, or is for ever renewed, wherever he goes 


An unceasing cloud of 


: ; 
he has been 


‘swat,’’ but another and harmless genus called 


These are not the house-flies that 
sweat 
flies.” They come to suck up his superfluous moisture 
as fast as it flows, and they tumble into his eyes and ear 
with no more ceremony than if they were natural ravines 
in an uncommonly productive oil region. The theme of 
his anger against them is their irreverence, as though 
animal 
We are 
apt to smack at them far more viciously than skilfully 


a fly ought to know that man is more than an 
to be touselled at one’s will like a fellow-being 
A man who is eating his bread and cheese can cut hi 
with his knife in his anxiety to give a fly its 
can be driven to the pitch of letting off a rifle at them 


s face 
lesson 


he 


The stoic who lets them have their will finds it 


even 
enjoyable to be groomed by their efficient sponges 
But if we fail to hear the deep hum of one among 
their number we shall certainly not heed her alighting 
and then we shall be awakened by a stab so deep and 


sudden that it seems to enter the soul. She is so deeply 


immersed in her work that she is easily crushed. Ow 
local name for her is “ old maid elsewhere we have 
heard her spoken of as “ cleg’’ and “ bull-dog So well 


furnished is she with lancets that she can just as easily 


pierce the horse’s skin as our own. Poor Diamond is 


almost covered with the insects. The boy who leads her 
is slapping all day long, and at every slap he kills one of 
stuck fast the 


the creatures, and leaves it hanging by 


proboscis in the thick skin. Each crushed body shows 
a drop or two of Diamond’s blood that it had managed 
to extract before it was killed 

The prick of the 


well 


‘old maid’’ is the horse 
lt is 
twitching of the skin that. fails to dislodge the torture: 


that 


felt by 


as as by ourselves. acknowledged by : 


One would think that its buzz must be known by 


which follows, yet it is another fly that bites not in the 
least whose shrill cry makes the horse restive and some 
times stampedes him. This is the bot-fly, a sun-colored 
insect that flies round the horse’s legs below the hocks 


and no more than touches them as it hovers. It stays 
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long enough to drop now an egg, now one or two more, 
till the leg is fairly sown with tiny golden seed. The 
carter’s boy cannot brush them off by any rubbing short 
of that which will fetch the hairs off. Nothing will 
remove them but the teeth of the horse as he lifts his 
itching pasterns to his mouth when the day’s work is 
done. It is just what the mother has designed, for the 
maggots the eggs produce go to live as bots in the horse’s 
intestines. Is it possible that the animal knows this, 
though he cannot help it, and that his terror and that 
of the cattle at the warble-fly, whose life history is 
similar, are directed by a chain of reasoning? 

When the wasps buzz round among the flies Diamond 
takes not the least notice. If she has any emotion, it 
must be one of joy, for doubtless she knows, better than 
we do when the wasp fans the face with her cool wings, 
that it has not the least intention of stinging, but comes 
to mitigate our suffering. Thousands of flies, and 
eventually millions, are carried away by these hunters 
to the great wasp city, where they must feed grubs into 
more wasps to continue the work. We must hope that 
the blood-suckers suffer with the rest, though we have 
not, as they have in America, a special constable for 
them, known by the name of “ horse-guard.’’ It is a 
happy reminder that the House of the Insect is sharply 
divided against itself. There are almost as many police- 
men as criminals against man. If we knew the buzz of 
our friends from that of our enemies, the terrible turmoil 
of a summer day would not be so hard to bear. 

If the insects pulled all one way, the reign of man 
would be short indeed. We find it inconvenient when 
our good friend the wasp puts in a riotous claim to wages 
at harvest time. There is some sort of attempt each 
summer to do away with the wasps altogether. With 
blood-money at a halfpenny a head, a thousand queens 
will often be taken in the spring months in a small parish. 
It would not be beyond our power to make all our seven 
species extinct. The result would probably be far more 
disastrous than the removal of hawks, owls, and weasels. 
The war among insects is very hard. The removal of a 
wheel might topple us all into chaos. As it is, though 
buzzing wings have the stage almost to themselves, the 
world still goes on. When the joyous grasshopper 
grotesquely assumes the proportions of a burden, we must 
comfort ourselves with the old legal maxim: ‘“ Qui sentit 
commodum sentire debet et onus.’’ 





Contemporaries. 


A SCIENTIST OF ROMANCE. 

Tue most characteristic work in modern science is that 
which has given a new meaning to the elements into 
which chemists resolve the material world. The number 
of the elements and their stability have passed through 
some vicissitudes during the last quarter of a century. 
New and more accurate methods and apparatus of 
measurement have ingreased their number, and the 
existing list may be regarded with a little more assurance. 
But there may still be surprises in store. 

In this plane of research Sir William Ramsay is 
one of the figures who will long impress the world, for 
his discovery invested him with something of the mystery 
and magic of alchemy. He brought new elements to 
light; he broke down others, proving—or tending to 
prove—the feasibility of transmutation. His great dis- 
covery was the inert gases of the atmosphere. Elements 
can be isolated in various ways. Nitrogen can be 
obtained from the air or by various chemical means. 
Ramsay found that their products were not identical. 
He used heated magnesium to absorb atmospheric 
nitrogen ; but found he had a residual gas with a greater 





density than that of nitrogen produced by chemical 
means. The inference was obvious, and the actual dis- 
closure was made simultaneously by Lord Rayleigh, using 
much the same method of attack, though with different 
detail. Argon was the element thus brought to light. 
But it was not itself an unmixed element. A few years 
later Ramsay found that it contained the three inert 
gases—neon, krypton, and xenon. All this work repre- 
sented patient and careful research, illuminated with 
imagination. 

It was these characteristics that marked the bulk of 
his later achievement. The discovery of radium opened 
up a vast field of speculation. Even if the fascinating 
suggestions of Mr. Wells in “The World Set Free” 
should prove to be no more than speculations, the fact 
remains that matter and all material manifestations have 
taken a new orientation from the earliest work upon the 
new substance. Ramsay did not leap into the stream, 
though that would have seemed in keeping with so vital 
a personality. He entered it from a tributary. Following 
up his research on nitrogen, which had already proved so 
fruitful, he began to work on nitrogen-producing 
minerals. In one of these he was able to identify one 
of the elements, long recognized in the sun, but not pre- 
viously recognized on the earth. Helium naturally led 
him to the new and fascinating field of radium. The 
newly-discovered gas began to crop up in various 
minerals, and since these were radioactive, it seemed 
fairly clear that some nexus existed between radium and 
helium. In 1903, working with a brilliant pupil, Soddy, 
he was able to show that helium is one of the disinte- 
grative products of radium. Thus he entered the ever 
broadening stream of radium research. 

The fact of the disintegration or the degradation of 
an element being admitted, Ramsay sought to secure 
control of the machinery. He set himself to see if he 
could direct the vast energy of radium to the work of 
transmutation. After much careful work he announced 
certain striking discoveries. He had found traces of 
lithium in solutions of copper nitrate and sulphate, and 
carbonic acid gas in another solution which did not con- 
tain it. The announcement resulted in some open and 
some suppressed criticism ; but the exactness of Ramsay’s 
work is beyond challenge, and, admitting the possibility 
of transmutation, it seems odd to resist a particular case 
without a most careful examination of the evidence. 





MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. 
By H. G. WELLS. | 


(Continued from page 501.) 





BOOK I. 
Matching’s Easy at Ease. 





§ 12. 


Me. Britiine had been a little surprised by the speech 
he had made. He hadn’t realized before he began to 
talk how angry and scornful he was at this final coming 
into action of the Teutonic militarism that had so long 
menaced his world. He had always said it would never 
really fight—and here it was fighting! He was furious 
with the indignation of an apologist betrayed. He had 
only realized the strength and passion of his own bel- 
ligerent opinions as he had heard them, and as ho 
walked back with his wife through the village to the 
Dower House, he was still in the swirl of this self-dis- 
covery; he was darkly silent, devising fiercely 
denunciatory phrases against Krupp and Kaiser. 
“Krupp and Kaiser,’’ he grasped that obvious, con- 
venient alliteration. ‘“ It is all that is bad in medievalism 
allied to all that is bad in modernity,’’ he told himself. 

“The world,”’ he said, startling Mrs. Britling with 
his sudden speech, “ will be intolerable to live in, it will 
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be unendurable for a decent human being, unless we win 
this war. 

“We must smash or be smashed. . . . 

And then he went on phrase-making again about 
Germany until he had actually bullied off at hockey. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the game, he had an 
amazing thought. It came to him like a physical twinge. 

“What the devil are we doing at this hockey? ’’ he 
asked abruptly of Teddy, who was coming up to bully 
after a goal. ‘“ We ought to be drilling or shooting 
against those infernal Germans.’’ 

Teddy looked at him questioningly. 

“Oh come on!”’ said Mr. Britling with a gust of 
impatience, and snapped the sticks together. 


> 


§ 13. 


Mr. Britling started for his moonlight ride about 
half-past nine that night. Hoe announced that he could 
neither rest nor work, the war had thrown him into a 
fever; the driving of the automobile was just the dis- 
traction he needed; he might not, he added casually, 
return for a day or so. When he felt he could work 
again he would come back. He filled up his petrol 
tank by the light of an electric torch, and sat in his 
car in the garage and studied his map of the district. 
His thoughts wandered from the road to Pyecrafts to the 
coast, and to the possible route of a raider. Suppose the 
enemy anticipated a declaration of war! Here he might 
come, and here. ‘ 

He roused himself from these speculations to the 
business in hand. 

The evening seemed as light as day, a cool moon- 
shine filled the world. The road was silver that flushed 
to pink at the approach of Mr. Britling’s headlight, the 
dark turf at the wayside and the bushes on the bank 
became for a moment an acid green as the glare passed. 
The full moon was climbing up the sky, and so bright 
that scarcely a star was visible in the blue-grey of the 
heavens. Houses gleamed white a mile away, and ever 


and again a moth would flutter and hang in the light ° 


of the lamps and then vanish again in the night. 

Gladys was in excellent condition for a run, and so 
was Mr. Britling. He went neither fast nor slow, and 
with a quite unfamiliar confidence. Life, which had 
seemed all day a congested confusion darkened by 
threats, became cool, mysterious, and aloof and with a 
quality of dignified reassurance. 

He steered along the narrow road by the black dog- 
rose hedge, and so into the high road towards the village. 
The village was alight at several windows but almost 
deserted. Out beyond, a coruscation of lights burnt like 
a group of topaz and rubies set in the silver shield of 
the night. The festivities of the Flower Show were 
still in full progress, and the reduction of the entrance 
fee after seven had drawn in every lingering outsider. 
The roundabouts churned out their relentless music, and 
the bottle-shooting galleries popped and crashed. The 
well-patronized ostriches and motor-cars flickered round 
in a pulsing rhythm; black, black, black, before the 
naphtha flares. 

Mr. Britling pulled up at the side of the road, and 
sat for a little while watching the silhouettes move hither 
and thither from shadow to shadow across the bright 
spaces. 

“ On the very brink of war—on the brink of Arma- 
geddon,’’ he whispered at last. ‘“ Do they understand? 
Do any of us understand? ”’ 

He slipped in his gear to starting, and was presently 
running quietly with his engine purring almost inaudibly 
along the level road to Hartleytree. The sounds behind 
him grew smaller and smaller, and died away leaving an 
immense unruffled quiet under the moon. There seemed 
no motion but his own, no sound but the neat, subdued, 
mechanical rhythm in front of his feet. Presently he 
ran out into the main road, and heedlees of the lane that 
turned away towards Pyecrafts, drove on smoothly 
towards the east and the sea. Never before had he 
driven by night. He had expected a fumbling and 
tedious journey; he found he had come into an 
undreamt-of silvery splendor of motion. For it seemed 











as though even the automobile was running on moon- 
light that night. . . . He felt he wanted to 
apprehend this vast summer calm about him, that alone 
of all the things of the day seemed to convey anything 
whatever of the majestic tragedy that was happening to 
mankind. As one slipped through this still vigil one 
could imagine for the first time the millions away there 
marching, the wide river valleys, villages, cities, moun- 
tain-ranges, ports, and seas inaudibly busy. 

“Even now,’’ he said, “the battleships may be 
fighting.’’ 

He listened, but the sound was only the low inter- 
mittent drumming of his cylinders as he ran with his 
throttle nearly closed down a stretch of gentle hill. 

He felt that he must see the sea. He would follow 
the road beyond the Rodwell villages, and then turn 
up to the crest of Eastonbury Hill. And thither he 
went and saw in the gap of the low hills beyond a 
V-shaped level of moonlight water that glittered and yet 
lay still. He stopped his car by the roadside, and sat 
for a long time looking at this and musing. And once 
it seemed to him three little shapes like short black 
needles passed in line ahead across the molten silver. 

But that may have been just the straining of the 
eyes. aad 
All sorts of talk had come to Mr. Britling’s ears 
about the Navies of England and France and Germany ; 
there had been public disputes of experts, much 
whispering and discussion in private. . We had the 
heavier vessels, the bigger guns, but it was not certain 
that we had the pre-eminence in science and invention. 
Were they relying as we were relying on Dread- 
noughts, or had they their secrets and surprises for us? 
To-night, perhaps, the great ships were steaming to 
conflict. be 4 

To-night all over the world ships must be in flight 
and ships pursuing ; ten thousand towns must be ringing 
with the immediate excitement of war. — 

Only a year ago Mr. Britling had been lunching on 
a battleship and looking over its intricate machinery. 
It had seemed to him then that there could be no better 
human stuff in the world than the quiet, sunburnt, dis- 
ciplined men and officers he had met. . And our 
little Army tco, must be gathering to-night, the little 
Army that had been chastened and reborn in South 
Africa, that he was convinced was individually more 
gallant and self-reliant and capable than any other army 
in the world. He would have sneered or protested if he 
had heard another Englishman say that, but in his heart 
he held the dear belief. ‘ 

And what other aviators in the world could fly as 
the Frenchmen and Englishmen he had met once or 
twice at Eastchurch and Salisbury could fly? These are 
things of race and national quality. Let the German 
cling to his gasbags. ‘‘ We shall beat them in the air,’’ 
he whispered. “‘ We shall beat them on the seas. Surely 
we shall beat them on the seas. If we have men enough 
and guns enough we shall beat them on land.”’ — 

There was little room in the heart of Mr. Britling 
that night for any love but the love of England. He 
loved England now as a nation of men. There could be 
no easy victory. Good for us with our too easy natures 
that there could be no easy victory. But victory we 
must have now—or perish. . . . 

He roused himself with a sigh, restarted his engine, 
and went on to find some turning place. ; 

“We must all do the thing we can,’’ he thought, 
and for a time the course of his automobile along a 
winding down-hill road held his attention so that he 
could not get beyond it. He turned about and ran up 
over the hill again and down long slopes inland, running 
very softly and smoothly with his lights devouring the 
road ahead and sweeping the banks and hedges beside 
him, and as he came down a little hill through a village 
he heard a confused clatter and jingle of traffic ahead, 
and saw the danger triangle that warns of cross-roads. 
He slowed down and then pulled up abruptly. 

Riding across the gap between the cottages was a 
string of horsemen, and then a grey cart, and then a 
team drawing a heavy object—a gun, and then more 
horsemen, and then a second gun. It was all a dim 
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brown procession in the moonlight. A mounted officer 
came up beside him and looked at him and then went 
back to the cross-roads, but as yet England was not 
troubling about spies. Four more guns passed, and then 
a string of carts and more mounted men, sitting stiffly. 
Nobody was singing or shouting; scarcely a word was 
audible, and through all the column there was an effect 
of quiet, efficient haste. And so they passed, and 
rumbled and jingled and clattered out of the scene, 
leaving Mr. Britling in his car in the dreaming village. 
He restarted his engine once more, and went his way 
thoughtfully. 

He found himself upon a highway running 
across a flattish plain, and presently discovered by 
the sight of the Great Bear, faint but traceable 
in the blue overhead, that he was going due 
north. Well, presently he would turn south and west; 
that in good time ; now he wanted to feel; he wanted to 
think. How could he best help England in the vast 
struggle for which the empty silence and beauty of this 
night seemed to be waiting? But indeed he was not 
thinking at all, but feeling, feeling wonder, as he had 
never felt it since his youth had passed from him. This 
war might end nearly everything in the world as he 
had known the world ; that idea struggled slowly through 
the moonlight into consciousness, and won its way to 
dominance in his mind. 

The character of the road changed; the hedges fell 

away, and pine trees and pine woods took the place of 
the black squat shapes of the hawthorn and oak and 
apple. The houses grew rarer and the world emptier 
and emptier, until he could have believed that he was the 
only man awake and out-of-doors in all the slumbering 
land. . 
For a time a little thing caught hold of his dreaming 
mind. Continually as he ran on, black, silent birds rose 
startled out of the dust of the road before him, and 
fluttered noiselessly out of his double wedge of light. 
What sort of bird could they be? Were they night-jars? 
Were they different kinds of birds snatching at the quiet 
of the night for a dust bath in the sand? This little 
independent thread of inquiry ran through the texture of 
his mind and died away. . 

And at one place there was a great bolting of rabbits 
across the road, almost under his wheels. ; 

_ The phrases he had used that afternoon at Claver- 
ings came back presently into his head. They were, 
he felt assured, the phrases that had to be said now. 
This war could be seen as the noblest of wars, as the 
crowning struggle of mankind against national domi- 
nance and national aggression; or else it was a mere 
struggle of nationalities and pure destruction and 
catastrophe. Its enormous significances, he felt, must 
not be lost in any petty bickering about the minor issues 
of the conflict. But were these enormous significances 
being stated clearly enough? Were they being under- 
stood by the mass of liberal and pacific thinkers? He 
drove more and more slowly as these questions crowded 
upon his attention until at last he came to a stop alto- 





gether. . . “* Certain things must be said clearly,”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘ Certain things The meaning of 
England. The deep and long-unspoken desire 


for kindliness and fairness. Now is the time 
for speaking. It must be put as straight now as her 
gun-fire, as honestly as the steering of her ships.’’ 

Phrases and paragraphs began to shape themselves 
in his mind as he sat with one arm on his steering-wheel. 

Suddenly he roused himself, turned over the map 
in the map-case beside him, and tried to find his 
position. . . . 

So far as he could judge, he had strayed right into 
Suffolk. . - 

About one o’clock in the morning he found himself 
in Newmarket. Newmarket too was a moonlit empti- 
ness, but as he hesitated at the cross-roads he became 
aware of a policeman standing quite stiff and still at the 
corner by the church. 

‘* Matching’s Easy? ’’ he cried. 

‘‘ That road, sir, until you come to Market Saffron, 
and then to the left. - 

Mr. Britling had a definite purpose now in his mind, 








and he drove faster, but still very carefully and surely. 

He put his automobile in the garage, and then went 
round under the black shadow of his cedars to the front 
door. He had no key, and for a long time he failed to 
rouse his wife by flinging pebbles and gravel at her half- 
open window. But at last he heard her stirring and 
called out to her. 

He explained he had returned because he wanted 
to write. He wanted indeed to write quite urgently. 
He went straight up to his room, lit his reading-lamp, 
made himself some tea, and changed into his nocturnal 
suit. Daylight found him still writing very earnestly 
at his pamphlet. The title he had chosen was: “‘ And 
Now War Ends.”’ 


§ 14. 


In this fashion it was that the great war began in 
Europe and came to one man in Matching’s Easy, as it 
came to countless intelligent men in countless pleasant 
homes that had scarcely heeded its coming through all 
the years of its relentless preparation. The familiar 
scenery of life was drawn aside, and War stood unveiled. 
“T am the Fact,’”’ said War, ‘‘ and I stand astride the 
path of life. I am the threat of death and extinction 
that has always walked beside life, since life began. 
There can be nothing else and nothing more in human 
life until you have reckoned with me.”’ 





BOOK II. 
Matching’s Easy at War, 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
ONLOOKERS. 


§ 1. 

On that eventful night of the first shots and the first 
deaths Mr. Britling did not sleep until daylight had 
come. He sat writing at this pamphlet of his, which 
was to hail the last explosion and the ending of war. 
For a couple of hours he wrote with energy, and then 
his energy flagged. There came intervals when he sat 
still and did not write. He yawned and yawned again 
and rubbed his eyes. The day had come and the birds 
were noisy when he undressed slowly, dropping his 
clothes anyhow upon the floor, and got into bed... . 

He woke to find his morning tea beside him and the 
housemaid going out of the room. He knew that some- 
thing stupendous had happened to the world, but for a 
few moments he could not remember what it was. Then 
he remembered that France was invaded by Germany 
and Germany by Russia, and that almost certainly 
England was going to war. It seemed a harsh and 
terrible fact in the morning light, a demand for stresses, 
a certainty of destruction ; it appeared now robbed of all 
the dark and dignified beauty of the night. He remem- 
bered just the same feeling of unpleasant, anxious ex- 
pectation as he now felt when the Boer War had begun 
fifteen years ago, before the first news came. The first 
news of the Boer War had been the wrecking of a British 
armoured train near Kimberley. What similar story 
might not the overdue paper tell presently? 

Suppose, for instance, that some important division 
of our Fleet had been surprised and overwhelmed. . . . 

Suppose the Germans were already crumpling up the 
French armies between Verdun and Belfort, very swiftly 
and dreadfully... . 

Suppose after all that the Cabinet was hesitating, 
and that there would be no war for some weeks, but 
only a wrangle about Belgian neutrality. While the 
Germans smashed France. . . . 

Or, on the other hand, there might be some amazing, 
prompt success on our part. Our army and navy people 
were narrow, but in their narrow way he believed they 
were extraordinarily good. . . . 

What would the Irish do? .. . 

His thoughts were no more than a thorny jungle of 
unanswerable questions through which he struggled in 
unprogressive circles. : 
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He got out of bed and dressed in a slow, distraught 
manner. When he had got to his braces he discon- 
tinued dressing for a time; he opened the atlas at 


Northern France, and stood musing over the Belgian | 


border. Then he turned to Whitaker’s Almanack to 
browse upon the statistics of the great European armies. 
He was roused from this by the breakfast gong. 

At breakfast there was no talk of anything but war. 
Hugh was excited as a cat in thundery weather, and 
the small boys wanted information about flags. The 
Russian and the Serbian flags were in dispute, and the 
flag page of Webster’s Dictionary had to be consulted. 
Newspapers and letters were both abnormally late, and 
Mr. Britling, tiring of supplying trivial information to 
his offspring, smoked cigarettes in the garden. He had 
an idea of intercepting the postman. His eyes and ears 
informed him of the approach of Mrs Faber’s auto- 
mobile. It was an old, resolute-looking machine painted 
red, and driven by a trusted gardener; there was no 
mistaking it. 

Mrs. Faber was in it, and she stopped it outside the 
gate and made signals. Mrs. Britling, attracted by the 
catastrophic sounds of Mrs. Faber’s vehicle, came out 
of the front door, and she and her husband both con- 
verged upon the caller. 


§ 2. 


“T won’t come in,’ cried Mrs. Faber, “but I 
thought I’d tell you. I’ve been getting food.”’ 

“ Food ? ”? 

“Provisions. There’s going to be a run on pro- 
visions. Look at my flitch of bacon!’’ 

“ce But »? 

“Faber says we have to lay in what we can. This 
war—it’s going to stop everything. We can’t tell what 
will happen. I’ve got the children to consider, so here 
I am. I was at Hickson’s before nine. . . .”’ 

The little lady was very flushed and bright-eyed. 
Her fair hair was disordered, her hat a trifle askew. She 
had an air of enjoying unwonted excitements. ‘“ All the 
gold’s being hoarded too,’’ she said, with a crow of 
delight in her voice. “Faber says that probably our 
cheques won’t be worth that in a few days. He’s rushed 
off to London to get gold at his clubs—while he can. 
I had to insist on Hickson taking a cheque. ‘ Never,’ I 
said, ‘will I deal with you again—never—unless you 
do. ...’ Even then he looked at me almost as if he 
thought he wouldn’t. 

“It’s Famine! ’’ she said, turning to Mr. Britling. 
“T’ve laid hands on all I can. I’ve got the children to 
consider.”’ 

“ But why is it famine?’’ asked Mr. Britling. 

“ Oh! it as/”’ she said. 

“But why?’”’ 

“Faber understands,’”’ she said. 
Famine... . 

“ And would you believe me,’’ she went on, going 
back to Mrs. Britling, “that. man Hickson stood behind 
his counter—where I’ve dealt with him for years, and 
refused absolutely to let me have more than a dozen tins 
of sardines. Refused! Point blank! 

“T was there before nine, and even then Hickson’s 
shop was crowded—crowded, my dear!’’ 

“ What have you got?’’ said Mr. Britling, with an 
inquiring movement towards the automobile. 

She had got quite a lot. She had two sides of bacon, 
a case of sugar, bags of rice, eggs, a lot of flour. 

“What are all these little packets?’’ said Mr. 
Britling. 

Mrs. Faber looked slightly abashed. 

“ Cerebos salt,’’ she said. “ One gets carried away 
a little. I just got hold of it and carried it out to the 
car. I thought we might have to salt things later.’’ 

“ And the jars are pickles?’’ said Mr. Britling. 

“Yes. But look at all my flour! That’s what will 
go first... .” 

The lady was a little flurried by Mr. Britling’s too 
detailed examination of her haul. “What good is 
blacking?’’ he asked. She would not hear him. She 
felt he was trying to spoil her morning. She declared 
she must get on back to her home. “ Don’t say I didn’t 


“Of course it’s 








warn you,” she said. “I’ve got no end of things to do. 
There’s peas! I want to show cook how to bottle our 
peas. For this year—it’s lucky, we’ve got no end of 
peas. I came by here just for the sake of telling you.’’ 
And with that she presently departed—obviously ruffled 
by Mrs. Britling’s lethargy and Mr. Britling’s scepticism. 

Mr. Britling watched her go off with a slowly rising 
indignation. 

“ And that,’ he said, “is how England is going to 
war! Scrambling for food—at the very beginning.’’ 

“I suppose she is anxious for the children,’’ said 
Mrs. Britling. 

“ Blacking! ”’ 

“ After all,”’ said Mrs. Britling, “ if other people are 
doing that sort of thing 2 

“ That’s the idea of all panics. We've got not to do 
it. . . . The country hasn’t even declared war yet! 
Hallo, here we are! Better late than never.’’ 

The head of the postman, bearing newspapers and 
letters, appeared gliding along the top of the hedge as 
he cycled down the road towards the Dower House 
corner. 





§ 3. 

England was not yet at war, but all the stars were 
marching to that end. It was as if an event so vast must 
needs take its time to happen. No doubt was left upon 
Mr. Britling’s mind, though a whole-page advertisement 
in the “ Daily News,” in enormous type and-of mysterious 
origin, implored Great Britain not to play into the hands 
of Russia, Russia the Terrible, that bugbear of the 
sentimental Radicals. The news was wide and sweeping, 
and rather inaccurate. The Germans were said to be 
in Belgium and Holland, and they had seized English 
ships in the Kiel canal. A moratorium had been pro- 
claimed, and the reports of a food panic showed Mrs. 
Faber to be merely one example of a large class of 
excitable people. 

Mr. Britling found the food panic disconcerting. It 
did not harmonize with his leading motif of the free 
people of the world rising against the intolerable burthen 
of militarism. It spoilt his picture... . 

Mrs. Britling shared the paper with Mr. Britling; 
they stood by the bed of begonias near the cedar tree and 
read, and the air was full of the cheerful activities of the 
lawn-mower that was being drawn by a carefully booted 
horse across the hockey field. 

Presently Hugh came flitting out of the house to 
hear what had happened. “One can’t work somehow, 
with all these big things going on,’’ he apologized. He 
secured the “ Daily News’’ while his father and mother 
read “ The Times.” The voices of the younger boys came 
from the shade of the trees; they had brought all their 
toy soldiers out of doors, and were making entrenched 
camps in the garden. 

“ The financial situation is an extraordinary one,’’ 
said Mr. Britling, concentrating his attention. : 
“ All sorts of staggering things may happen. In a social 
and economic system that has grown just anyhow... . 
Never been planned. In a world full of Mrs. 
Fabers. .. .’” 

“ Moratorium? ’’ said Hugh over his “ Daily News.”’ 
“In relation of debts and so on? Modern side you sent 
me to, Daddy. I live at hand to mouth in etymology. 
Mors and crematorium—do we burn our bills instead of 
paying them?” 

“Moratorium,”’ reflected Mr. Britling; ‘“ Mora- 
torium! What nonsense you talk! It’s something that 
delays, of course. Nofhing to do with death. Just a 
temporary stoppage of payments. . . . Of course there’s 
bound to be a tremendous change in values. . . .”’ 


§ 4. 

“There’s bound to be a tremendous change in 
values.’’ 

On that text Mr. Britling’s mind enlarged very 
rapidly. It produced a wonderful crop of possibilities 
before he got back to his study. He sat down to his 
desk, but he did not immediately take up his work. He 
had discovered something so revolutionary in his personal 
affairs that even the war issue remained for a time in 
suspense, 
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Tucked away at the back of Mr. Britling’s conscious- 
ness was something that had not always been there, 
something warm and comforting that made life and his 
general thoughts about life much easier and pleasanter 
than they would otherwise have been, the sense of a 
neatly arranged investment list, a shrewdly and geo- 
graphically distributed system of holdings in national 
loans, municipal investments, railway debentures, that 
had amounted altogether to rather over five-and-twenty 
thousand pounds; his and Mrs. Britling’s, a joint 
accumulation. It was, so to speak, his economic viscera. 
It sustained him, and kept him going and comfortable. 
When all was well he did not feel its existence; he had 
merely a pleasant sense of general well-being. When 
here or there a security got a little disarranged he felt 
a vague discomfort. Now he became aware of grave 
disorders. It was as if he had discovered he had been 
accidentally eating toadstools, and didn’t quite know 
whether they weren’t a highly poisonous sort. But an 
analogy may be carried too far... . 

At any rate, when Mr. Britling got back to his 
writing-desk he was much too disturbed to resume “ And 
Now War Ends.” 

“There's bound to be a tremendous change in 
values ! ”’ 

He had never felt quite so sure as most people about 
the stability of the modern financial system. He did 
not, he felt, understand the working of this moratorium, 
or the peculiar advantage of prolonging the bank holi- 
days. It meant, he supposed, a stoppage of payment 
all round, and a cutting off of the supply of ready money. 
And Hickson the grocer, according to Mrs. Faber, was 
already looking askance at cheques. 

Even if the bank did reopen Mr. Britling was aware 
that his current balance was low; at the utmost it 
amounted to twenty or thirty pounds. He had been 
expecting cheques from his English and American 
publishers, and the usual ‘“ Times’’ cheque. Suppose 
these payments were intercepted ! 

All these people might, so far as he could under- 
stand, stop payment under this moratorium! That 
hadn’t at first occurred to him. But, of course, quite 
probably they might refuse to pay his account when it 
fell due. 

And suppose the “Times ”’ felt his peculiar vein of 
thoughtfulness unnecessary in these stirring days! 

And then if the bank really did lock up his deposit 
account, and his securities became unsaleable! 

Mr. Britling felt like an oyster that is invited to 
leave its shell. ... 

He sat back from his desk contemplating these 
things. His imagination made a weak attempt to 
picture a world in which credit has vanished and money 
is of doubtful value. He supposed a large number of 
people would just go on buying and selling at or near 
the old prices by force of habit. 

His mind and conscience made a valiant attempt to 
pick up “ And Now War Ends ”’ and go on with it, but 
before five minutes were out he was back at the thoughts 
of food panic and bankruptcy. 


(To be continued.) 





Wetters to the Editor, 


THE SULTAN AND THE CALIPHATE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 
Srr,—I missed the first letter of Sir Edwin Pears in 
your paper on the above subject, but I have read the Right 
Hon. Syed Ameer Ali’s learned letter of the 8th and its 
reply by Sir Edwin Pears of the 15th. 

As a Sunni Muslim what I should like to make clear to 
the Press and the public in these islands is that the 
“revolt” of the Shareef of Mecca will have not the slightest 
effect upon the position of H.I.M. the Sultan Muhammad V. 
of Turkey as the Khalifa of the whole Sunni Muslim world. 
As is perhaps known to Sir Edwin Pears, the Sunnis form 
the greatest majority in the Muslim world, and they attach 











no importance whatever to any particular family or clan or 
to the “House of the Prophet” in any religious matter 
either of the Khalifat or Imamat. Perhaps Syed Ameer Ali 
did not consider it worth while to mention in his article, 
referred to by Sir Edwin Pears, that it would not have 
mattered at all for the validity of the Khalifat of the first 
Osmanli Khalifa Sultan Selim, even if “ the adhesion of the 
representative of the Prophet’s House” had not been 
secured by him, and it is wrong (and might have proved mis- 
leading) of Sir Edwin Pears to lay importance on that point. 
Democracy of Islam does not make any difference between 
the Prophet’s House and any other Muslim’s House, even if 
that be of an “ Abyssinian slave's.” 

The Holy Prophet himself, who repeatedly proclaimed 
‘fT am a man like you,” is responsible for this highly 
democratic and even socialistic spirit. 

This is not the first time in Muslim history that a revolt 
against the established Khalifat has been made. Everybody 
knows that Hosain, the most beloved and saintly grandson 
of the Prophet himself, revolted against a wicked Khalifa 
named Yezid. For want of help and sympathy from the 
general Muslim public, Hosain, with all the male members 
of his family, excepting one, was mercilessly butchered by 
the army of Yezid. Sunnis and Shiahs alike mourn his 
martyrdom every year in Moharrum, but neither did the 
Muslims of Hosain’s days, nor do those of to-day, excepting 
Shiahs, give him any recognition of Khalifat. 

The Shareef of Mecca, if he has revolted against the 
Khalifa, doubly deserves the same fate, and perhaps even 
worse than that of the Irish leaders who revolted against 
their Sovereign. Islam does not encourage rebellion and 
revolts. 

I only hope that British statesmen will not allow them- 
selves to be misled by any such suggestions as Sir Edwin 
Pears’s. The religious position of the Osmanli Khalifat is 
more secure, even in spite of the war, than that of the Pope. 
The Entente Powers have so far kept to the wisest attitude 
of complete and scrupulous aloofness from the affairs of 
Hedjaz, or from any religious question that may get involved 
in this world-wide conflagration. 

I herewith enclose a copy of the resolution passed on 
May 7th, 1915, by the Central Islamic Scciety, then called 
the Islamic Society, on the question of Khalifat. The 
Society represents not only different Muslim countries but 
also different Muslim schools—like the Shiah, &c.— 
erroneously called different sects.—Yours, &c., 

M. H. Kipwat, of Gadia. 


P.S.—The difference as to the Khalifat of Hosain given 
by me above supports the view expressed by the great 
Muslim jurist, Syed Ameer Ali, that the question of the 
Khalifat should not be discussed even by non-Sunnis, not to 
say by non-Muslims.—M. H. K. 

158, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

July 19th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There is little in the above letter with which I 
disagree. I agree with the writer that a revolt of the Sherif 
of Mecca will not have any effect upon the position of Sultan 
Mahomet as Caliph Of course if he be Caliph de jure he 
will remain so whether acknowledged or not. But I have 
never said there was a revolt against him as Caliph. The 
writer frankly begins by saying he missed my “ first letter ”’ 
on the subject. Had he read it he would not have expressed 
“the hope that British statesmen will not allow them- 
selves to be misled by any such suggestions as Sir Edwin 
Pears’s.’’ There are no suggestions. Further on he informs 
us that “this is not the first time in Moslem history that a 
revolt against the established Caliphate has been made.” 
Of course, there have been other revolts, but who has stated 
that there is one now? The writer should have read my 
article before criticizing it. He seems to have doubted his 
own implied statement; for in the next paragraph he uses 
the phrase beginning with the words “The Sherif of Mecca, 
if he has revolted,”’ &c. 

In conclusion, let me inform M. H. Kidwai that in 
what he calls “my first letter” the following words occur, 
words which I here endorse :— 


** Let it be said emphatically that the question (of the 
Caliphate) is one which must be settled solely by 
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Mahometans themselves; and that it would be not only 

wrong, but extremely inexpedient, for England or any other 

Power to attempt to interfere with the appointment of one 

who is regarded as endowed with semi-divine authority.” 

The learned Syed Ameer Ali agrees with me on this 
point, and adds that neither non-Moslems nor non-Sunnis 
have any right of interference. For this reason I think it 
expedient that we Christians must simply wait events. 
Nobody knows better than the Syed that there is much that 
is debatable in reference to the subject; but, acting on my 
own declaration, confirmed by the Syed, and in conformity 
with the conduct of our Government, I refrain from enter- 
ing upon it. I only add that our millions of brave 
Moslem subjects are loyal because, inter alia, our Govern- 
ment has left the question of the Caliphate severely alone.— 
Yours, &c., 

Epwin PEags. 
July 27th, 1916. 





MR. HENDERSON AND EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The article on the Education debate in last week’s 
Nation was much less than just to Mr. Arthur Henderson. 
Since he joined the Coalition Government, in the spring of 
1915, Mr. Henderson, while nominally Minister of Education, 
has been, in fact, Minister of Labor. It is no exaggeration 
to say that three-fourths of his time has been devoted to work 
connected with the Ministry of Munitions, where his services, 
owing to his mastery of industrial problems and his lifelong 
association with the trade-union movement, have been of 
inestimable value. In these circumstances, no man, however 
energetic and hard-working, could possibly do justice to the 
duties of an important administrative office like that of 
President of the Board of Education. 

In the enforced absence of the President on urgent public 
business, much of the work that in ordinary conditions would 
have devolved on him fell upon the Parliamentary Secretary, 
Mr. Herbert Lewis, who, after doing excellent service for a 
year, broke down at length under the double strain. Sir 
Selby Bigge, the Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Education, is also incapacitated by illness. The consequence 
is that the Board of Education is without effective headship 
at a time of crisis in the history of our educational system 
when, above all’ other times, we need in this office ideas, 
courage, insight, and the reforming spirit. 

It is an arguable point whether Mr. Henderson’s 
nomination to the Education Office was a wise one. I believe 
he himself went there with the greatest reluctance. Certain 
it is that he cannot possibly fulfil its arduous duties 
satisfactorily if for much the greater part of his time he is 
occupied with industrial problems. The system under which 
a Cabinet Minister is appointed to one office and then over- 
loaded with work that has not the remotest connection with 
it is quite indefensible, but you should not blame Mr. 
Henderson for this. He is a victim of the system, not its 
author.—Yours, &c., 

Harry Jones. 

198, Croxted Road, West Dulwich. 

July 25th, 1916. 


[Mr. Jones’s letter, while exonerating Mr. Henderson 
from responsibility for a public calamity which he has neve 
been able to avert or even to understand, shows the educa- 
tional situation to be even graver than we supposed. The 
Department is now admittedly a derelict. Who is 
responsible for this seandal?—Ep., Tun Nation. ] 





THE FUTURE OF EUROPE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Your comment in last Saturday’s issue of Tur 
Nation on Lord Bryce’s terms for a prospective peace asks 
the question: “How near is Europe to an agreement con- 
cerning these political ends”’ (full security for England, 
deliverance and compensation for Belgium and for Northern 
France, and a release of Turkey from German vassalage 
and fanatical persecution) ? 

Does the European problem reside in the possible 
agreement on these questions? Should we have a real peace 
—not only a truce in Europe—were these conditions 
granted? Will not agreement here be the consequence, and 





the necessary application only, of the acceptance, on the 
part of the Germans, no less than on the part of the Allies, 
of the principle of “a real European partnership’’ so 
eloquently propounded by Mr. Asquith at the very outset 
of the war? 

With anxious gaze we neutral Europeans have been 
watching for symptoms showing the appearance and pos- 
sible growth in Germany of this way of looking at things. 
They are, as yet, few and far between. You will have heard, 
of course, about the “ Bund Neues Vaterland,’’ now closed 
by the military authorities, and of the courageous attitude 
of some individual pacifists and Socialists. But few as these 
symptoms are, they all deserve notice, because, though one 
swallow makes no summer, the first arrivals nevertheless 
announce that the force of winter is being slowly broken. 
I therefore ask leave to put on record three utterances from 
Germany which, during the last weeks, have come under 
my notice :— 

1. In ‘“ Die Welt am Montag ”’ for May 22nd, Hellmuth 
von Gerlach, a well-known Berlin journalist, publishes a 
leader under the headline “Durable Peace,’’ in which, 
after having cited Sir Edward Grey’s declarations in his 
American interview, he says :— 


* All ‘positive,’ all ‘concrete’ aims of war for the 
single belligerent nations fade into the background for the 
desire of the whole world, that this war may remain the 
last war among civilized nations, that the coming peace not 
only may be intended to be a lasting peace, but that it may 
carry the guarantee of its durability in itself: 

“This, of course, is only yossible if, instead of the race 
of armaments, it states for the future the common subor 
dination of all nations to one common tribunal. ‘ & 

‘The Hague idea seems to me to be the greatest of the 
twentieth century. That it broke down before the task of 
preventing this world war says nothing against it. Perhaps 
the painful experiences of this war were needed in order to 
change the theories of The Hague into realities; in order 
to place them in the common treasures of civilization of all 
mankind. 

** Let us suppose that the war has hitherto caused an 
expense to all nations taking part in it, of 200 milliards of 
marks (10 milliards of pounds). With half of this sum 
Europe might have been changed into a paradise. Instead, 
it became hell. Only because the principle of might had 
precedence of the principle of right. 

“ Decenniums will be needed in order to put Europe at 
the stage of 1914—if this is at all possible. If everything 
continues as before the war, the next vears will be filled 
with new armaments, alongside with the reparation of 
damages and repayment of debt. For if victors dictate 
peace to the vanquished, these will arm for the revanche, 
and the victors arm in order to keep the prize of victory. 
Until one day, when the nations have recovered breath, the 
new explosion springs. 

‘Hell is permanence ! 

‘Tt seems to me that only Sadists can play with such 
a thought. 

*“You can believe in two things, either in arms or in 
international conferences. Between these two possibilities 
the world will have to choose for its future. 

**Bethmann wants ‘a lasting peace,’ a ‘final pacific 
settlement of European affairs.” Grey will replace the 
‘method of war’ by the ‘ method of negotiations,’ because 
he ‘ believes in international conferences.’ The programmes 
of the two statesmen are indissolubly connected.” 


You will agree that even the publication of such an 
article in a Berlin paper is an interesting event. 

2. In the following issue of the paper (May 29th) Herr 
von Gerlach publishes another article, “ Not Yet!’ After 
having mentioned the bright prospects opened out to the 
world by the Bethmann speech and the Grey interview, he 
writes :— 


“sé 


(hen came a cold douche. 

‘‘Nothing is further from me than to maintain that 
Herr von Bethmann should have had the intention of 
administering a cold douche, through his statement to the 
American von Wiegand. But nevertheless, it is so that, 
when a statesman speaks, it is of little importance what 
he says, still less important what he intended to say, but 
almost exclusively of importance what others think and say 
about it. And it must be conceded that Bethmann’s latest 
statement almost everywhere is considered as a refusal of 
Grey’s programme of peace. . . . 

** Above all, the most sinister intentions are suspected 
behind the reference to the ‘map of war.’ Of course, Herr 
von Beihmann has not intended saying that the map of 
war must be identical with the map of peace. He would 
then have given a lie to his own word about the ‘ securities’ 
(‘Faustpfindern’). We would then have abandoned the 
German colonies. . If his words are interpreted in 
this way, the Chancellor is made to say something without 
a meaning. He has, of course, only intended to say that, 
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on opening negotiations for peace, it is necessary to build 

on facts. But the form he used for expressing this common- 

place cannot be called very fortunate. To paint the ‘map 

of war’ on the wall is certainly not the most appropriate 

means to replace nervosity of war by peace sentiment. 
“Grey replied at once. . . .” 


3. “Die Frankfurter Zeitung,” in its first issue of July 
8th, reviews a new book in two volumes edited by Fr. 
Thimme, the librarian of the Prussian Herrenhaus, “ Vom 
inneren Frieden des deutschen Volkes,’’ made up of contri- 
butions by celebrated Germans. I note the philosophers 
Eucken and Natorp, the Liberal theologian Rade, the polli- 
ticians Dr. Dernburg, Dr. Naumann, Wolfgang Heine, 
Prince Schénaich, Carolath, and others. 

The review is almost exclusively devoted to the contri- 
bution from the Radical member of the Reichstag, 
Ludwig Haas (not to be taken for the leader of the Socialist 
minority, Hugo Haase). “The Party of the Trenches ”’ 
(Die Partie der Schitzeugrabenkampfer). The following 
passage is cited :— 

“Tt is true that the war has strengthened the con- 
viction of the necessity of military power, even in the ranks 
of the Socialists, but on the other hand the conviction has 
grown with our men out there, and not only with the 
Socialists, that no means should rest untried to avoid to 
us and to the coming generations the horrors of war, with 
all its woe, by the method of international organization. 
Many, many soldiers of this war will not be able to under- 
stand him who rejects the idea of international conciliation. 
From the bravest and the best I heard the word that it 
was insanity that Europe was making this war. Nevertheless 
they remained strong in the conviction that Germany had 
not provoked it. It may be questionable whether the party 
of the trenches will be strong enough in the enemy countries 
to conquer the feverish hate created by a senseless and base 
campaign. If this hate remains, even strongly diminished, 
the discussion of these ideas will be vain and useless for 
tens of years. In the trenches one acquires a habit of quiet 
expectation, and kind words are not shouted to those who 
want to fire at us.”’ 


I do not want to give any comment on these three 
documents. They may not be so isolated as they appear 
to me, whose range of observation is of necessity limited. 

With Lord Bryce, I am disposed to think that peace 
is still some way off. And here I should like to insist 
particularly on an obstacle to peace which you mention in 
your comment. You say, ‘‘ We are misunderstood in Ger- 
many.’ The article of Haas shows how strong is this mis- 
understanding (“Kind words are not shouted to those who 
want to fire at us’’). 

Therefore, it is essential that statesmen, as Lord Bryce 
did, deprecate any hate towards Germany or the German 
people, any wish to break up its national unity. And it is 
no less necessary to make a firm stand against a policy such 
as the Paris Resolutions seem to imply, on the ground 
both of Free Trade principles and of the future of Europe.— 
Yours, &c., 

NEvTRAL OBSERVER. 

July 13th, 1916. 


|We are, of course, in complete agreement with our 
correspondent that terms which fail to realize security by 
way of international organization would be an insult to the 
conscience and a frustration of the hope af the world.— 
Ep., THe Nation. ] 


“A BRIGHT VIEW OF DEATH.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—May I be allowed to express the belief of an 
English mother in “ A Bright View of Death ’’? 

The “ indignant laughter ”’ that the Bishop of London's 
words aroused in the writer of the article and the men and 
women upon whom he has tried their effect, is not felt by 
hundreds who have given their sons for the cause of justice. 

The Spiritually-born know that death has no terrors, 
though we may quite agree as to the horrors of war and all 
the fearful suffering involved. 

Our sons recognized what they were doing in the year 
1914, but to stay at home and shirk their duty would have 
made them and us ashamed and miserable. 

So far, my own sons are well, but we know there is a 





lot of weary work yet before a lasting peace could be pro- 
claimed.—Yours, &c., 
HANNAH WEBBER. 

The School House, Worplesdon, 

Guildford, Surrey. July 2ist, 1916. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The distinctively Christian view of death seems 
to me to be something which is not made very clear in the 
correspondence on the Bishop of London’s “ bright view.’’ 

1. There is nothing inherently Christian in the hope of 
immortality ; although, of course, the Resurrection is a 
revelation of its truth. ; 

2. Jesus considered this life of immense value. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is to be realized as much on earth as 
in any other existence. Suffering, per se, He regarded as 
definitely evil. The smallest loss in this life—the fall of a 
sparrow—matters to the Father of all. 

3. It is not true (as many people assume) that if a man 
dies in battle, he has attained to ‘‘heaven.’’ That comes 
very near the old idea of Valhalla. Death does not involve 
any curious and startling jump in spiritual attainment. 
The spiritual world, with its laws of growth, cuts right 
across the barrier of death, and is woven into time and into 
eternity. Death does not of itself make us perfect. 

4. Jesus was, however, serenely confident that although 
this life might be so glorious and valuable, yet death is not 
terrible when it becomes necessary. To Him, the main thing 
about life was to do right; and if there ever comes a time 
when you cannot do right and continue to live, then death 
is merely an incident, transcended far by the glory of the 
right-doing. Life becomes of no use when it can only be 
lived in evil. A limb is a wonderful thing, but if it goes 
gangrenous, the sad thing is to refuse to lose it, but let it 
poison and destroy the whole life. When a man can only 
live by sweating his employees, by doing wrong in business, 
by doing wrong to his fellow-men, he ought to take the 
consequences of doing right. That is why Jesus so calmly 
told His disciples to look out for trouble—‘ you will be 
betrayed by your very parents, and brothers, and kinsmen, 
and friends, and some of you will be put to death 
but not a hair of your head will perish! ’’? That was why He 
died Himselfi—for so long as He did the right thing, and did 
not compromise with evil, death did not matter. Goodness 
is of its nature infinite and eternal, and death is irrelevant 
to infinite things. But while, on Jesus’s side, His death was 
gloriously ‘‘ worth it,’’ on the world’s side it was a terrible 
injustice, caused by the wickedness of men. 

Many of us feel that the Bishop's “ bright view”’ tends 
to become a “ half-view.’’ When men do what they think 
right in scorn of consequence, then there is a radiantly bright 
view of the suffering and death endured gladly in the doing. 
(This holds, by the way, for both soldier and Conscientious 
Objector.) But there is another side: read a book like 
Patrick MacGill’s “ The Great Push” for the physical and 
spiritual horror of it all. How can the Bishop be content 
merely to take a bright view when Christians kill Christians, 
and when the Universal Church is split up into national 
sections, encouraging its boys to plunge bayonets into the 
bodies of fellow-Christians or leave them “gassed” and 
gasping, in agony, for life—for the sake of the Kingdom of 
Heaven? 

You cannot separate Jesus’s view of death from His view 
of life. By all means let the Church preach the bright view 
of death; but let it also be honest, and preach the dark 
view of life based on anything less than the Kingdom of 
God as Jesus conceived it. From a Church that is content 
to acquiesce in worldly and unchristian views of property, 
money, security, and power—whereby war and poverty and 
social degradation become inevitable—one longs for the 
heroism that would give us the fullness of Christ’s teaching. 
While one can thank God for men who give their lives 
unselfishly, one’s soul passionately mourns at the sin that 
makes it all possible, and at the acceptance of world-evil by 
“the Universal Christian Church,” which is not universal— 
and therefore neither Christian nor a Church. And we are 
all—every man Jack of us—in the mess, with responsibility 
for the evil.—Yours, &c., 





Rosert Coore. 
David Lewis Northern Hospital, Liverpool. 
July 24th, 1916. 
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THE DISMISSAL OF MR. RUSSELL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sim,—I desire to associate myself with the protest of 
Professor Herford against the dismissal of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell by the Council of Trinity College, Cambridge. As 
a Cambridge resident I feel very poignantly that the loss 
is that of the College and the University, not that of Mr. 
Russell. But also the disgrace is that of the College and 
the University. The technical excuse, that Mr. Russell has 
been convicted under the Defence of the Realm Act, will 
appeal to no honest and liberal-minded man. Mr. Russell’s 
offence was political, and it consisted in an endeavor to 
vindicate those rights of conscience and the person which 
hitherto have been dear to Englishmen. Mr. Russell wrote 
a leaflet describing the treatment that had been meted out 
to a Conscientious Objector who had been subjected, as so 
many have, to rigors contrary to the intention of the Mili- 
tary Service Act, Parliament, and to the public pledges of 
Ministers. For doing this the Council of Trinity College 
have declared that a man of European reputation, a teacher 
who has won the affection and respect of his pupils as few 
Cambridge teachers have been able to do, is unfit to hold 
office in their society. I do not know who may approve 
of this action. But I should be surprised if it were the 
young Trinity men who are fighting the battles of their 
country at the front, and I am sure it will not be any 
man who cares for the reputation of his country as the home 
and champion of liberty.—Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 
July 25th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—I have read with keen interest and appreciation 
the letter of Professor Herford on the amazing treatment 
meted out to the Hon. Bertrand Russell by the authorities 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. I am in no way connected 
with that famous foundation, but the treatment is no mere 
academic or domestic matter. It is simply the most out- 
standing’ illustration at ‘the moment of a growing and 
dangerous disposition to punish opinion if it should run 
counter to the general stream. To form opinions and to 
express them is surely the indispensable condition of any 
sort of liberty worthy of the name. Why Mr. Russell 
should be considered incapable of teaching a subject which 
he understands because he chooses also to form his own 
opinions about other subjects is one of those positions that 
needs a peculiarly constituted academic mind to under- 
stand. 

Trinity College, notwithstanding its great history, has 
not too good a reputation in these matters. Unless I am 
mistaken, Thirlwall, afterwards Bishop of St. David’s, and 
undoubtedly the first intellect of his day at Trinity, found 
his position as a Fellow rendered uncomfortable, and finally 
impossible, because he had the temerity to believe and to 
express the belief that academic societies gained nothing, 
and the Church as a Christian institution lost much, by 
the imposition of religious tests which excluded Noncon- 
formists from the educational opportunities which the 
ancient Universities provided. The greatest contribution 
of Cambridge to the world’s thinking in these matters 
comes not from Trinity but from Christ’s College, and those 
gentlemen who have sat in judgment on the opinions of 
the Hon. Bertrand Russell may be confidently commended 
to a quiet study of Milton’s famous plea for liberty. 

In our own day Tennyson, another famous son of 
Trinity, described England as the ‘‘ land where, girt with 
friends or foes, a man may speak the thing he will.’’ To 
this high eulogium—and, if true, none could be higher— 
Trinity, plus certain magistrates, enter an emphatic con- 
tradiction. I know the war is urged as an excuse, but if 
that is sufficient then no liberty is safe, and we find our- 
selves waging a war for freedom abroad and using it to 
abolish freedom at home. Could confusion of thought go 
further ? 

Once again I go to Cambridge’s greatest son : - 

‘With necessity, the tyrant’s plea 
Excused his devilish deeds.’’ 
—Yours, &c., 
FRANK WRIGHT. 
Birmingham. June 24th, 1916. 








“ ARISE, YE DEAD! ”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I hope it will occur to many clergymen, as it does 
to myself, to read—with proper acknowledgments to the 
writer and to Tue Nation—the fine article, “Arise, Ye 
Dead!” as their Sunday sermon to-morrow. 

When I read in “The Times,’’ of the 18th, what you 
well describe as “one of the most beautiful things ever 
written from our Front (and many have been beautiful),”’ 
I found it impossible to avoid a reflection which, I am afraid. 
is not quite in the perspective of Tue Nation, but from 
which, even on second thoughts, I cannot get away. The 
“Conscientious Objector” is unpopular; and one does not 
wish to hit a man who is down. But, put him beside the 
gallant Frenchman who cried: “ Debout les morts!’’ or the 
young Englishman: “Qui ante diem periit, sed miles, sed 
pro patria’’; and is not his “conscience’’ a thin shadow 
of a conscience, and he himself a thin shadow of a man? 
Jowett used to say that we should distrust our conscience if it 
tells us that we cannot do what other good men do without 
scruple; and, I would add, our religion, if it bids us act 
in a way which other good men believe to be plainly wrong. 
In other words, the common conscience is to be relied on 
rather than the individual; and the ethical instincts are 
more trustworthy than the pietistic or the theological. At 
his best the “Conscientious Objector”—more particularly 
when his objection includes non-combatant service—is in the 
position of a patient suffering from an obscure, exceptional, 
and disagreeable disease. One is sorry for him, and, from 
a pathological standpoint, his condition calls neither for 
praise nor blame. But it is scarcely matter for congratula- 
tion or advertisement.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED Fawkes. 

Ashby St. Ledger. July 22nd, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Why, in an unqualified generalizing sneer at 
“pulpits’’ and “preachers’’ (let editorial offices and 
journalists make their own defence) and, at its close, partly 
spoil an article almost as noble as the man and his work 
it deservedly honors? 

And why, a line or two on in another article, repeat the 
stale and inaccurate comment of the complete collapse of a 
Christianity which no sane man will deny has not yet, after 
nineteen centuries, been really adopted and put to the 
test? 

But to return to pulpits and preachers. In some of 
them some of us have totally refrained from harangues for 
an indefinite continuance of the war. Some of us, from the 
first, have spoken entirely the other way. Some of us, the 
writer amongst them, have faithfully tried in the present 
distress to find what sort of good there may be in this evil 
thing, and, hating war, love the soldiers—they are in all 
our families, and some of them nearest of all to our hearts— 
and have prayed and labored for meekness and peace, ability 
to see whatever may be right in other people’s point of 
view, to ‘“ break the heathen” even amongst ourselves, and 
to “uphold the Christ.’’ We have felt it needful to try to 
instruct, to console and sustain, as well as direct, and even 
restrain and reprove. Perhaps wrongly, we have come to 
feel that this was one of the very few occasions when war 
had reluctantly to be faced, for the sake of the outraged, 
for honor, and truth. But not to “demand” anything con 
cerning it. It is ours, as we think, to try to help towards 
a better day. One values your periodical immensely; and 
you, of course, wish to be fair, and will pardon this 
protest.—Yours, &c., 

ONE oF THEM. 

July 26th, 1916. 


MR. SHAW AND FAIR FIGHTING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 
Srmr,—No doubt Mr. Shaw’s review of Mr. Wells’s book, 
“What is Coming,’ will call forth a large volume of 
criticism. I do not wish greatly to enhance—or rather, dilute 
—that volume. But with one point I should like to deal. 
By one part of the article, in which Mr. Shaw tells 
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us that it is not good sportsmanship, not in consonance 
with the glory of our traditions, that we should so beat 
our enemy that he may not live to fight another day, I am 
irresistibly reminded of a lecture he gave in the autumn 
of last year in King’s Hall. In that lecture he spoke of what 
he called “ the decent pugnacity.” One who 
knew nothing of his personal history, might have concluded 
from that part of his lecture that he had been educated 
at an English public school. 

Yet, later on in he seems to applaud tthe 
tactics of the French savate player, who, to the pugilist 
brought up in the English tradition, “ proffers his toe 
cheerfully, and, when it is duly seized, turns his back on 
the pugilist, drops on both his palms, and kicks him 
decisively in the frontal sinus with the free foot.’’ Well, is 
it in accordance with “the canons of decent pugnacity ”’ to 
kick your opponent in the “frontal sinus’’? I neither deny 
nor affirm the salutariness of these “canons’’ of which Mr 
Shaw speaks. But he thinks they are salutary, and he 
would, therefore, appear to be impaled upon the horns of 
a dilemma. Or perhaps there is one code of rules for 
the man who is in the fray and is bearing the brunt, and 
another for the outside critic who is responsible to no one. 


canons of 


his article, 


Cashel Byron, on one occasion, I remember, came 
querulously to Lydia, crying :— 
‘Hush on the boco napp’d your footman’s left.” Was 


it, perchance, because of the levelling of this unexpected 
blow from behind that Bashville came to be called “the 


Admirable ’’ ?—Yours, &c. 


C. F. Strrone (Private). 
2nd Hon. Artillery Co., Tadworth Camp, 
Surrey. July 24th, 1916. 
THE HOT-AND-COLD DISEASE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sin,—I should be sorry to check your reviewer's 


vivacity because that is a useful property in these days; 
but I should like to ask him how a girl’s heart could be 
in danger of foot-and-mouth disease? Those quips want 
and even a comic guide to Helikon ought to know 
As for “hot-and-cold disease,’’ it is an 
term for love—Shakespeare’s, I  believe.- 


practice, 
about. 
Elizabethan 


Yours, &e., 


his way 


M. Hew tert. 


Elm Tree Farm, West Wittering, Chichester. 
July 24th, 1916. 
SAMUEL BUTLER AGAIN.” 


To the Editor 

Sin,—I felt sorry 
issue’of July 16th of ! 

not do more than ns 

work. 


of THE NATION. 

_ that the interesting review in your 
. Harris’s Life of Samuel Butler did 
in passing to the scientific side of 
The title of the article, “Samuel Butler 
suggests something of impatience and wonderment 
“turning-up.” Perhaps the trouble is that 
Bernard Shaw has been a rather unfortunate sponsor and 
posthumous champion. Whatever the cause, it 
customary to think of Butler, if he is thought of at all, 
as a fantastic amateur who “ put his foot in it” dreadfully 
Darwin. Whereas it that we are losing 
a valuable weapon in the fight for social justice and reform 
little consider A few years 
ago I had from Mudie’s a volume of scientific essays by many 
of the home 
surprised and pleased to find that 
referred to 


sutler’s 
Again,” 
at his persistent 


seems 


over seems likely 


when we accord him so ration. 


and I was 
3utler’s theories were 


leading scientists at and abroad, 


by several of them with serious respect and 


approval. His attack upon Darwin was more than a personal 
as |] in the first place, a 
protest against the misrepresentation and misdirection of 
the theory of evolution of which Charles Darwin was not the 
first exponent. His quarrel with Darwin himself seems to 
be that the latter failed to acknowledge the leadership or 
Buffon, Lamarck, and 
laid what Butler saw was 


whimsy ; understand it, it was, 


the conclusions of his predecessors, 


Erasmus Darwin—all of whom 


the right stress upon spontaneous variation and adaptability, 
rather than upon chance selection and pure luck in survival. 








As far as I remember, he dealt with this in “ Evolution, 
Old and New” and in “ Luck or Cunning?” ; while in “ Life 
and Habit” and ‘Unconscious Memory” he is more con- 
cerned with the twin theory that heredity and instinct are 
the result of our reproducing automatically and uncon- 
sciously that which we have already done many times pre- 
viously in the persons of our ancestors. For example, the 
sub-conscious processes of digestion and growth were once 
the result of deliberate effort, and have become a habit in 
course of time. All this has a great bearing on questions 
of social life, although Butler did not trouble himself about 
that. He was furious with Darwin and his followers for 
allowing a half-truth to be popularized. This half-truth, 
with its shibboleths—‘ Survival of the Fittest”; ‘The 
Struggle for Existence’; “The Elimination of the Unfit by 
Natural Selection’’—have become the support of “the 
individualist competitive commercialism which has created 
so many of the evils of riches and poverty. Samuel Butler 
ought to be pushed into prominence as a mighty exposer of 
these fallacious methods of reasoning.—Yours, &c., 
K. Jacoss. 
Berkhamsted, Herts. 


July 22nd, 1916. 


TERMS OF PEACE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—In 1814, when the Allied European Monarchs came 
to consider the terms of peace, their first resolution was to 
the effect that no lasting peace could be made in Europe 
while Napoleon Bonaparte remained at the head of the 
French nation. They, therefore, solemnly declared that they 
would enter into no treaty with him or with those who acted 


with him. This seemed a 


very fitting and appropriate 
resolution. When the French Emperor agreed to abdicate 


and went to Elba, 
English character, 


he spoke in the highest terms of the 
protesting it had always had his sincere 
admiration, notwithstanding the abuse directed against it 
1 his name. After Waterloo, large sums were exacted to 
recompense the Allies for their heavy expenses, and Sir 
Walter Scott (Scott’s “ Life of Napoleon,” chapters 79, 82, 
and 90) adds :— 


‘Finally, that splendid Museum, which the right of 

conquest had collected by the stripping of so many States, 
was transferred by the same right of conquest, not to those 
of the Allies who had great armies in the field, but to the 
poor and small states, who had resigned their property 
under the influence of the terror, and who received it back 
from the confederates with wonder and gratitude. 
Britain, of whom all that was selfish was expected and 
predicted by Napoleon and his friends—Britain, who was 
said to meditate enchaining France by a commercial treaty 
(which would have ruined her own manufactures), has, by 
opening her ports to the manufactures of her neighbor, had 
the honor to lead the way in a new and more honorable 
species of traffic, which has in some degree the property 
ascribed by the poet to Mercy. 

“‘« Tt blesseth him who gives and him who takes.’ 

“. . . The English “did not impose an unfavorable 
treaty of commerce, “which Napoleon affirmed was their 
design, and the omission to insist on which he afterwards 
coneide red as a culpab le neglect of British interests by the 
English Ministers.” 


These things are 
Yours, &c., 


interesting to recall at the present time.— 





r w. © 
Edinburgh. July 26th, 1916. 
Pocirp. 
THE SUICIDE’S GRAVE. 


Lone on the hill-top, by the moorland road, 
She sleeps, who died for Love. Bright with fresh flowers, 
And green with tended grass, is her abode; 
For not alone the sun and summer showers 
Bless her repose, but Love himself sits there, 


To own his child and keep her memory fair. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘‘The New Protectionism.’”” By J. A. Hobson. (Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net.) 
‘“‘ British Forestry: Its Present Position and Outlook after the 
War.”’ By E P. Stebbing. (Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 
“The Problem of Human Peace.’’ By Malcolm Quinn. (Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Patriotism and the Fellowship of Nations.’’ By F. Melian 
Stawell. (Dent. 1s. net.) : 
** Seventeen: A Tale of Youth and Summer Time.”’ 
Tarkington. (Hodder & Stoughton.. 6s.) 
“ Angleterre.’ Par André Suarés. (Paris: Emile Paul. 4 fr.) 
“Dialogues de Guerre.’’ Par Henri Lavedan. (Paris: Fayard. 


3 fr. 50.) 


3y Booth 


- + . 

EpvucaTion is very much in the air just now, and the 
attention given to so serious a subject is not the least 
surprising result of the war. As one who claims a fair 
working ignorance of the subject, I am struck by the way 
in which the present discussion continvally gravitates 
towards either praise or abuse of German methods. It is a 
good thing to learn from the enemy, but it is even better to 
learn from a friend, and I should like to recommend those 
who believe that the proper teaching of the mother tongue 
is the foundation of educational reform, to read a book called 
“How the French Boy Learns -to Write.”’ It is published 
by the Harvard University Press, and has been written by 
Mr. R. W. Brown, an American teacher who spent a year 
examining the French educational system. His inquiry led 
him to the conclusion that the French boy thoroughly 
deserves the reputation that he is a good writer. By the 
time he leaves school he can employ his mother tongue with 
accuracy, flexibility, and ease, and this in spite of the fact 
that the French language cannot be mastered, even by the 
French mind, and even for purposes of accepted everyday 
use, without a good deal of systematic study. 

+ * * 

I MAKE no apology for discussing this subject in the 
world of books, since the gist of Mr. Brown’s argument 
is that the French boy learns to write by learning to read, 
and, in the world of books at all events, ability to read 
well is a matter of prime importance. Of course, we can all 
read after a fashion, but to be able to get from books the 
best that is in them is neither an easy nor a common accom- 
plishment. Yet the capacity to do this is implied in all 
the hackneyed quotations in praise of books from Richard 
de Bury to Carlyle. If literature is to do all that is claimed 
for it, a misdirecticn of energy in the way we approach it is 
a serious loss. And, unfortunately, the would-be reader has 
very little trustworthy guidance at hand. According to 
some people, the best method he can pursue is to roam 
through a well-stocked library and develop his own tastes in 
his own way. He will make mistakes, they say, but these 
can soon be righted, and his reading will have the freshness 
and exhilaration of an intellectual adventure. Others believe 
in lists of best books, but they give no indications as to how 
these best books are to be read. A book on how to read 
would be a welcome addition to the world of books. I am 
not forgetting that quite a number of introducticns to the 
study of literature have appeared, or that they seem to be 
increasing in number—one of the best is Mr. W. H. 
Hudson’s “An Introduction to the Study of Literature,” 
published by Messrs. Harrap. But what I have in mind is 
a book intended less for professed students than for 
ordinary readers who wish to get the greatest possible amount 
of human pleasure from their reading. Until such a book is 
written, the best guide I know is Lord Morley’s address “ On 
the Study of Literature,” included in his collection of 
“Studies in Literature.’’ 
the book I wish to see. 

* . * 


It lays down the main lines of 


As an example of instruction in reading, Mr. Brown cites 
the method of “explication des textes,” now universal in 
French schools. This method, he says, seems to have had 
its origin in the explication of Latin and Greek texts, but 
it has now become, when one considers the whole procedure 
and its spirit, almost unique in character :- 























“It is not merely the annotation of texte read carefully 
in class; it is not like our so-called appreciative study in 
which the teacher endeavors to lead the pupil, without too 
minute analysis on his part, to catch the spirit of an author 
or to see the beauty of his work; it is not any species of 
meat-axe criticism, in which the teacher leaves only a 
chopped-up carease for the edification of the pupil; and it 
is not a dry study of words, or an over-minute study of 
grammar or rhetoric. It is, rather than any of these, an 
exercise that aims to seize upon and unfold an author's 
purpose and his meaning, so that the pupil will be in a 
condition of mind to react with intelligence on what the 


author has said. It includes the study of words, of 
grammatical and rhetorical principles, the making of close 


analysis, and the exercise of judgment; but these are all 

subordinate to the one purpose of catching the full force of 

the author’s meaning. It is not exclusively historical, 
biographical, or critical; it combines the best parts of all 
three. It is an attempt to get rid of all the mental friction 
possible, so that what a writer has said will find its way 
into the pupil’s deepest consciousness. The pupil must 
gather a meaning that is accurate and complete, and he 
must experience in some degree the author’s original 
emotion.” 

- 2 * 

Ir is clear from this description that the French boy is 
taught to read in a way which is, to say the least, rare in 
this country. The school editions of our English classics 
have greatly improved since the late Dr. Churton Collins 
made his famous attack on the Clarendon Press publications, 
but they are still far too occupied with grammar and 
philology, and they do too little to help their readers to 
enter into personal intercourse with the author. Literary 
analysis can easily be overdone, and when this is so there 
is a risk of throwing the baby out with the bath, of losing 
the very object at which reading ought to aim. An author, 
like a motor-car, ought not to be taken to pieces by those 
who are unable to put him together again. Scientific 
methods have taken such a hold upon the present genera- 
tion that their influence upon the study of literature needs 
to be carefully watched. The spirit of literature is not to 
be acquired by making chronological tables or counting the 
number of relative clauses in a Shakespearean play. Nor 
is chemical science the proper study of mankind. The 
truth is,” wrote Johnson in his criticism of Milton’s scheme 
of education, “that the knowledge of external nature, and 
the science which that knowledge requires or includes, are 
not the great or the frequent business of the human mind 

. Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools 
that supply most axioms of prudence, most principles of 
moral truth, and most materials for conversation ; and these 
purposes are best served by poets, orators, and historians.” 

* . * 

In any discussion on reading there are two or three 
stock questions which it is impossible to avoid. Ought we 
to confine ourselves mainly to acknowledged masterpieces ? 
Is desultory reading a crime? Should we study authors, or 
books, or subjects? They are all, as Lord Morley says in 
the address I have mentioned, among the stock questions 
with which the perverse ingenuity of mankind perverts itself, 
and there is no universal or conclusive answer. If we were 
guided by authority we should certainly confine ourselves to 
masterpieces, and avoid desultory reading. It 
dangerous,’ says Landor, “to have any intere 
dealing with small authors. 


is 
urse or 
They are as troublesome to 
handle, as easy to discompose, as difficult to pacify, and leave 
as unpleasant marks upon you as small children.” And it 
would be easy to compile a formidable list of quotations from 
great writers warning us against the productions of their 
lesser brethren. These lesser brethren, indeed, are not slow 
to warn us against themselves whenever they write about 
books and reading. But to follow the advice of authors on 
this matter is like allowing the cook to order the dinner, 
and a man who confined himself to a diet of masterpieces 
would need a strong digestion. If men had followed 
Emerson’s advice to read none but famed books, no books 
would ever have won fame. As P. G. Hamerton says in 
that wise book, “The Intellectual Life,’ “the idea of 
limiting English literature to a holy trinity of Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Bacon, and voluntarily losing all other authors, 
seems to me the most intense expression of aristocracy in 
reading. It is as if a man were to decide in his own mind 
that society would be better if all persons except the three 
Emperors were excluded from it.” 


PENGUIN. 











Rebiews. 





“THE LABOR OF AN AGE.” 


‘“‘Shakespeare’s England: An Account of the Life and 
Manners of His Age.” (Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 


All things runne round, and as the seasons of the 

veare, so men’s manners have their revolutions. . . 
Our age is not onely faulty, our ancestors have complained, 
we complaine, and our posterity will complaine, that 
manners are corrupted, and naughtinesse raigneth, and all 
igs Waxe worse and worse. But those things doe stay 
and shall étay, onel y tossed a little to and fro, even as the 
of the sea. In one age there will be more 
idulterers, in another time excessive riot in banquetting, 
ther while strange garmenting of the body, not without 
deformity of the minde. There will be alwaies 
tvrants, murderers, thieves, adulterers, extortioners, church 

rs, traitours, and others of the same rabblement.”’ 


th 
billowes 


raubbe 


CAMDEN’s grave reproof to his contemporaries for their 
extravagant apparel serve as well for an _ ironic 
epitaph on the progress of nations. And yet we English 
; travelled some road, be it to an undiscovered 
Elizabethan ancestors, since it is 
that, Harrison, who ‘‘The Descrip- 
tion of Britayne’’ Holinshed’s ‘‘ Chronicles,’ of 1577, 
jald have understood why talked, dressed, drove, 
played, built, learned, fought, and wrote as we 
What is it, then, differentiates one age from 
trick dress, a trick of thought, a trick of 
world, discarded habits of moralizing? Would 
izabethans look at us and shudder or rejoice? Do 
at them with our curious confusion of emotions— 
impatience, patronage 
dutifulness—because Shakspere has pene- 
because eld has a sneaking regard 
or because they were the first 
gates for that uncertain monster, Modernism, 
ite, to enter? For let us not forget 
Patriotism was invented in 1588; 
1 her final compromise; the State 
f sovereignty ; the world stretched 
ld gio; the earth began to 
sun (John Dee, who captured Elizabeth’s 
purse, accepted the Copernican theory); 
with windows and not loopholes; 
ming a badge-selling scandal (Sir William 
at to the common hangman); tobacco was 
about 30s. in our money), and there were 
ld it in London; the woodcut and black- 
capitulating to the engraving and Roman 
ered the circulation of the blood, while 
was still ruling the destinies of “ Abraham” men 
and the break-up of the 
sent countrymen to the towns on that long 
this day its stragglers; men 
silver spoons from silver platters, 
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the Countess of Salisbury spent £14,000 (old style) on the 
hangings of her lying-in chamber ; disorderly slums 

Dw I but in the suburbs of your good pleasure? If it 
be no more, Portia is Brutus’s harlot, not his wife’’) crept 
about the skirts of London ; Shakspere wrote problem plays, 
Middleton, Jonson, Dekker, and Massinger realistic ones ; 
Nash, Dekker, and Greene were the first novelists and jour 
nalists; literature became a passion for its own sake ; and for 
the revival of learning the Elizabethans have reaped their 
reward in the noble achievement of this book. 


Perhaps that is why the excitement of the Elizabethan 
unique and 


period is at once so appeals to us 80 
strongly It is not only the astonishing volume, 
zest, and virility ‘of its literature. If we leave out 
Shakspere, the literature of the seventeenth century, 
between Donne and Dryden, is, in point of maturity 
ol style, intellectual and spiritual discovery, philo 
sophic range and ambition, even more remarkable 
It is the conscious uniformity, extended to every de 
partment of life and letters, with which it kicked away 
the leaky footbal] the medieva! world. Only a splendid 
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ignorance of what it was doing and what its descendants 
were in store for, could have given it that exuberant sense 
of confidence and security. In this respect, the Elizabethan 
age was unique and self-contained as no subsequent period 
has ever been. Such uniformity and confidence could not 

but be ephemeral. Its whole character changes after 1605 

1610 in a way that has not been sufficiently noted. The 
drunken gambols of James I.’s Court are a brilliant parody 

upon the Mercutio-like sprightliness of Elizabeth's; both 
Marston and Kyd belonged to the “transpontine’’ and 
‘revenge ’’ school of drama, but there is all the difference, 
less in expression than in feeling, between the satiric 
ferocity of ‘“ Antonio’s Revenge’’ and the naive pleasure 
in the extravagance of violence in the “ Spanish Tragedy ’’— 
the same difference on another plane as there is between 
‘“Romeo and Juliet’’ and Antony and Cleopatra.’’ 
Such a transformation is very far from being an eclipse— 
literature gains in power what it loses in freshness—but 
the first fine careless rapture which we feel for thirty years 
from 1575 onwards can never be replaced. Creation works 
from within outwards, and the difference between ourselves 
and the Elizabethans is not only the difference between a 
petticoat and a farthingale. We eat, drink, and sleep as 
they did ; but for certain modifications of fashion in vocabu- 
lary and pronunciation we speak the same language. But 
we do not think the same thoughts, we do not even breathe 
the same air. Take the Irish Rebellion of the late sixteenth 
century and that of the early twentieth. Both were im- 
placably suppressed; both had their aftermath of impolitic 
executions. the tenderest of men as he was the 
gentlest of poets, wrote of the Irish as if to exterminate the 
whole brood were the most obvious as the most natural 
justice. But we must vindicate our conduct and explain our 
instincts. We can unravel, but we cannot feel the meaning 
of that objective and impersonal spirit, beautiful even in its 
ugly patches, which made Drayton, Constable, Daniel, and 
Sidney write exquisite sonnets to the mistresses whom they 
loved and on account of whom they suffered, if they 
were Elysian abstractions. Their Ideas, Dianas, Delias, and 
Stellas would mean something to us personally; for the 
poets, for their actual passions, they meant to the 
common literary devotion. 

The book before us is as much to blame for these rash 
speculations as we are. For here, in two octavo volumes, is a 
complete reconstruction of the most copious and adventurous 
epoch of our literary history. There is practically 
criticism ; there is no attempt at literary mannerism. The 
work has been done by experts of a lifetime’s proven 
experience and scholarship ; each chapter is an aggregation 
of facts bearing relevantly and proportionately on its subject, 
and illustrated by legions of excerpts. One of the pleasures 
for the reviewer of books on Shakspere or his con 
temporaries, equivalent to the pleasures of the chase, is his 
hunt for wrongheadedness in judgment and of errors and 
omissions in material. But he falls at this fence ; like the gal- 
lants of St. Paul’s, his dinner here is with Duke Humphrey! 
We turned in vain from the chapter on the ‘‘ Home ”’ to the 
chapter on ‘‘ Rogues and Vagabonds,’”’ from that on 
‘Costume ”’ to that on ‘‘Commerce’’; we ransacked all 
our reference books ; we attempted to confute a pronoun or a 
punctuation mark in the quotations ; we turned despairingly 
the leaves of the index, and, after a practically fruitless 
search, decided at the end that if we could remember a tenth 
of the information supplied, we should know a good deal 
more about the age of Shakspere than we do about the age 
of Northcliffe. And all this mass of scientific research is not 
only repetition, pedantry, diffuseness, and 
orderliness, but what is more important, from dullness. 
very numerous reproductions of portraits, engravings 
plates, title-pages, 
the book. 

But we would not be human if we did not trump up a 
objections. The Rev. Ronald Bayne’s chapter on 
for instance, might have profitably diverged 
into a summary of the Puritans’ attitude to art. Their point 
of view in the sixteenth century would seem to have been 
philosophic than political. Had Stubbes 
fellows discriminated in their jeremiads between ° the 
Jacobean and the Elizabethan periods, had they connected 
literary distortion with political corruption, their invectives 
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Our ultimate aim in the war 

is security against further 

wars. Is there any hope of 

getting it? By what method 

in the future can theworld set 

its face against Wars and war 
makers ? 


Thenew book, ‘‘Our Ultimate 
Aim in the War,” tackles 
these questions. Itis written 
by a politician and a journa- 
list Who believes we should no 
longer keep silence on these 
matters. He seeks to work 
out in practical measures the 
Prime Minister’s idea of “‘a 
real European partnership 
enforced by a common will.” 


But the book deals also with 
the immediate present. It 
discusses our present 
demands in their bearing on 
the duration of the war. It 
asks for the consideration of 
other methods of hastening 
the common end than the 
indefinite continuance of 
this vast sacrifice of human 
life. Your bookseller will 
get it for you (price 2/6 net) 
from George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 40, Museum 
Street, London, W.C. 
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** Presents the salient facts suggestively related.’"—Times 


MADE IN ENGLAND. Verses. By Sir 
Owen Seaman, editor of “Punch.” Is. net 


KITCHENER’S MOB. Adventures of an 
American in the British Army. By James 
N. Hall. 4s. 6d. net 


“One of the best appreciations of the British private’s character 
we have come across.’’—Spectator. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT. The Agony of 
Warsaw and the Russian Retreat. By 





Stanley Washburn. 4s. 6d. net 
COUNTER-CURRENTS. By Agnes 
Repplier. 4s. 6d. net 


* Generous and unqualified sympathy with the cause of the Allies.” 
—Spectator. 


THE WEST WIND. A Novel. By Kath- 
arine Tynan. 6s. 
HOW JONAS FOUND HIS ENEMY. By 
Greville Macdonald. 6s. 


* Beautiful and living . . 
Guardian 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
HENNIKER HEATON, Bart. 
By his Daughter, Mrs. ADRIAN PORTER. With 


Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


‘The book is the work of an exceptional cultivated mind 
and is certain to be read with pleasure for many years to 
come C.K. 8. in The Sphere 


ESSAYS AND LITERARY STUDIES. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“In this latest volume there is the same irresistible humour, 
the same delicate satire, and the same joyous freshness.” 
Daily Telegraph 


DISRAELI: A Historical Play. 
By LOUIS N. PARKER. With Portrait of Dennis 
Eadie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; paper Is. net. 


“One book that a man ought t ire just now Referee 


THE SOUL OF THE RUSSIAN. 
By MARJORIE and ALAN LETHBRIDGE. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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‘to know 
more about Russia; they May encourage inquiry 
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1 will arise a love for 


AERIAL RUSSIA: The Romance of the 


Giant Aeroplane. 
By Lieut -Col. ROUSTAM-BEK. With 21 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 
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FAR-AWAY STORIES. 
Second Edition. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
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would have been more intelligible. But they stormed 
impartially at the artificial as at the natural function of 
pleasure. They no more separated the two than they 
excluded the former from the style and expression of their 
manifestoes. Their attitude to the brutal sport of bear- 
baiting at Paris Gardens on Bankside is a case in point. 
‘‘ What Christian heart,’’ says Philip Stubbes, in the 
‘‘ Anatomie of Abuses ’’ (1583) ‘‘ can take pleasure to see 
one poor beast rend, tear, and kill another, and all for 
his foolish pleasure? I think the devil is the master of the 
game, bearward and all.” But the devil had many horns 
and brutality is an incidental noose to rope one of them 
rather than the adversary himself. Bear-baiting, indeed, 
went with jigs, ballads, playhouses, ‘‘ vain and amatorious ”’ 
literature (as Milton, in an age of a finer concept of 
Puritanism, said of the “ Arcadia’’), and the “ horrible vice of 
pestiferous dancing,’’ not because it was brutal, but a sport. 
Of course, the Puritans had a bad time. The Stationer’s 
Company held up their books ; they were the fashionable butt 
of the dramatists and pamphleveers. And their stockishness 
of mind and temper deserved-it. One of the symptoms of the 
revolution in feeling in the Jacobean era was the growth of 
Puritanism into a and intellectual force. The 
chapters on the playhouse, the masque, and acting do not 
break much virgin ground, and (though that is hardly their 
fault), are in some respects the least interesting in the book. 
The account of the Master of the Revels, for instance, is 
His office is an epitome of the development of 
a court recreation. Had it not 
been for the patronage of the Court, the City Corporation, 


moral 


inadequate 
the theatre from a popular to 
representing the Puritan and propertied elements, might 
have prevailed against the drama, even though Bankside lay 
outside its jurisdiction. 

Not that the 
Elizabethan 
happily, they 
protection of 
support 


lenient 
extreme ; 


censorship regulations were 
stringent in the 

irregularly But the 
the Court gradually strangled its popular 
The audience of Marlowe, Dekker, and Heywood 
were citizens and apprentices; that of John Fletcher, and 
later, Shirley, were fashionable gentry. The extension of 
Court influence is not the only mark of the transition from 
the Restoration drama. Mr. W. J. 
settles once and for all the tedious 
inner stage’’ of the playhouse. The 
lrawn between the pillars through the 
the stage, but lay at the back between the two 
exits and entrances. It would not obscure the 
spectators’ view, because the platform stage projected well 
into the arena of the theatre. One other point. The boys’ 
‘Paul’s’”’ ‘Chapel’’) are said to have 
‘a sort of musical comedy.” 


laws were 


were observed. 


the Renaissance to 
we think, 
controversy as to the ‘ 
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middle of 
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companies ( and 


acted only Not exclusively. In 


the early seventeenth century, they acquired a semi- 
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more technically 
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Nichol] 


(dedications to companies and bodies, 


have only M1 Sinith’s delightful chapter on ‘‘ Authors 


and Patrons as well 
might have been mentioned, such as Thomas 
Norwich’ to the 
and to the shoe 
Philemon Holland’s 

the Corporation of 
Professor Firth’s learned essay on 


as individuals 
Deloney’s, the “ ballatting silk-weaver of 
cloth-workers in “Jacke of Newberrie, 
“The Gentle Craft,” 


translation of 


makers in and 
Ammianus Marellinus t 
Coventry 
Broadsides 


Crabbed Age and Youth,”’ 


3allads and 
song, by the 
is included 


(Shakspere’s famous way, 
rightly or wrongly, 
among Deloney’s ballads); Mr. McKerrow’s extraordinarily 
well-informed discourse on the book-trade (his remarks on 
the prices of 


books—Shakspere’s quartos cost about six- 


pence—might have given as an example of the high prices 
fetched by secret or unorthodox public ations the Catholi 
Sir Toby Mathew’s 


fessions a 


translation of St. Augustine’s ‘‘ Con 


duodecimo costing eighteen shillings); Siz 
Edwin Sandys’s encyclopedic chapter on ‘‘ Scholarship,’’ the 
late J. D. Rogers’s account of the voyagers, and Mi 
Hughes's of Land Travel 
Tom Coryat 


Alepp: ik 


cosened of 


Charles 
(there is an amusing story of 
that when he footed it 
only £3, and of 


ten shillings by lewd 


declares 
India, he 


who from 


spent that he was 


certain 


Christians ’’). 












But a chapter on the vernacular type of literature (the 
pamphlet and what not) might have served as a useful 
appendix to that on ballads. There is, for instance, a 
remarkable collection of proverbs in current use included in 
Camden’s ‘‘Remains.’’ The autobiographical type of 
picaresque novel, of which Greene’s ‘“ Groatsworth of Wit,” 
‘* A Looking-Glass for London,”’ and so on, are the crowning 
examples, is incorporated in Mr. Whibley’s picture (a happy 
amalgam of wit and knowledge) of the ‘‘ Rogues and 
Vagabonds.’’ A chapter, too, on Elizabethan types, or an 
average day in the life of a man-cf-letters-about-town would 
have been excellent reading. There is a microcosm of 
material, for instance, on the daily routine of the gallant in 
Dekker’s “The Guls Horne-Book.”’ 

A few points of detail will not be irrelevant. Mr. 
Underhill has a most entertaining chapter on the ‘ Law,” 
a chapter which points the moral of how nearly allied are 
the stupid and the cruel. Here is a criminal law indict- 
ment :— 


** Richardson, C. J. de C. B., at Salisbury, in summer, 
1631, fuit assault per prisoner, condemne pur felony, que 
puis son condemnation ject an brickbat a le dit justice 
que narrowly mist, Et pur ceo immediately fuit indicte- 
ment drawn pur. Noy enner le prisoner, et son dexter 
manus ampute et fixe al gibbet, sur que luy mesme 
immediatement hange in presence de Court.” 


A notable conjunction of language and thought—in bar- 
barism! Mr. Underhill remarks that even Justice Coke 
flinched at the wholesale executions for petty offences. He 
goes even further, a little higher up on the same page (the 
Epilogue to the fourth part of the “ Institutes of England ’’): 
“True it is that we have found, by wofull experience, that 
it is not frequent and after punishment that doth prevent 
like offences, Melior est enim justitior ueré preeveniens, 
quam severé puniens, agreeing with the rule of the 
Physitian for the safety of the body.”” Shakspere parodies 
an actual legal case (Sir James Hales’s suicide by drowning, 
in 1561) in the First Gravedigger’s speech in “ Hamlet.”’ 
Mr. Lionel Cust’s admirable chapter on “ Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Engraving’? might have given a few words to 
the work of William Marshall, the engraver of portraits 
and title-pages. Marshall is a very good second to Hollar, 
who did some famous views of London and the Thames, and 
though both of them are outside the frontiers of the Eliza- 
bethan age, Marshall was the engraver of Shakspere’s 
portrait prefixed to the 1640 edition of the “ Poems.’’ But 
the work of the book-engravers belongs more properly to 
bibliography. At any rate, these small additions and 
objections are either arbitrary or a few foam-bubbles riding 
above an ocean of learning. So far as our very limited 
knowledge extends, we can discover only one serious omis- 
sion. The account of the Elizabethan translators, prac- 
tically exhaustive as it is, not include Adlington’s 
famous version of Apuleius’s “Golden Ass,’’ published in 
15066, and included in the Tudor Translation Series. Adling- 
ton is not a North, or Florio, or Shelton, or even a Philemon 
Holland. But his work is a monument of Renaissance taste 
and feeling, his original himself being an Elizabethan cast- 
away. Edmondes’s translation of Cesar’s “ Commentaries ”’ 
is another achievement that does not find a place. His 
version is rather pedestrian, but he was a Remembrancer 
of the City of London ; and prefatory poems from Camden, 
Daniel, Sylvester, and Ben Jonson were prefixed to the folio 
edition of 1609. 

To give a just impression of the contents of this won- 
derful tribute to Shakspere and his fellows we need the 
entire space of this week’s Narion. Many of the subjects, 
such as “Games,’”’ “ Hunting,’’ “The Sciences,” “ Agricul- 
“Folklore,” “Heraldry’’ (a fascinating chapter), 

Costume,” “The Home,” “London,” ‘ Handwriting,” 
“ Education” (by that fine scholar, Sir Edwin Sandys), and 
others, we have not been able to touch. It is noteworthy that, 
consciously or out of an unconscious regard for the unity and 
homogeneity of their work, the writers have exiled the 
closing years of Shakspere’s life from their province. It is 
surely one ‘of the transcendental marks of his genius that 
he not only over-topped and at the same time congenially 
matched himself to one definite epoch of life and letters, but 
to two, alike in forms and external impression but radically 
opposed in temper 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 


By the Right Hon. 
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Army delivered in the House of Commons on May 23rd 
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NEW, CHEAPER, AND FINAL EDITION. 


Green’s Short History of the 


s 
English People. With an Epilogue by 
Mrs. J. BR. GREEN, continuing the History to the 
present day. With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
*,* Apart from the important addition of the Epilogue, which 
forms the special feature of this edition, it should be noted that 


Messrs. Macmillan’s are the only complete and authoritative edi- 
tions of the Short History, with all the author's latest corrections 
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The Statesman’s Year Book. 
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World for the year 1916. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
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Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 





The Westminster Gazette—" The work throughout continues to 
bear traces of the same industrious and careful editing which has 
been a feature of it for so long, and it will, we are sure, be found 
as valuable for purposes of seeenee as ever.” 


The Commonwealth of Nations. 
Edited by L. CURTIS. An Inquiry into the Nature 
of Citizenship in the British Empire, aud into the Mutual 
Relations of the Several Communities Thereof. Part 

I. Royal 8vo. 6s, net. 





Discovery, or the Spirit and 
Service of Science. By Professor R. A. 
GREGORY. With8 Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The British Medical Journal.—‘ The book is full of human in- 
terest, and may be read with enjoyment and profit by laymen and 
scientists alike; it contains a great deal of sound his , and the 
author shows no little literary skill in his avoidance e tedious 
moralizing to which writers on the British apathy to science 
lamentably prone.” 
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thorough grounding in domestic 


as well as academic subjects is 
invaluable. 


At Eversley School, 
Southport, 


the ordinary school subjects are 
carefully and efficiently taught ; while 
at the College of Housecraft, under 
the same Principal, all domestic 
subjects are dealt with. In both 
cases the fees are moderate, and full 
Prospectuses may be had on appli- 
cation to 
Miss E. M. BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., 
Room 11, EVERSLEY, 
KAl CAMBRIDGERD.,SOUTHPORT. 











7 OU will earn the gratitude of many 
yroviding a Motor Ambulance 
All-British “ Vulcan Ambulance can be 
Moderate cost, from 166, Great Portland Street, W 


wounded heroes by 
of which many are wanted An 
delivered at once and at 





G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 


Write for a Catalogue of 
New Books on Pressing Sooial Problems. 
Sent post free on application. 


WELFARE WORK. 
Employers’ Experiments for 
Conditions in Factories. By E, DoroTHEa PRovD, 
B.A. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Davip 
Lioyp-GeorGe. Demy 8vo. Price 78. 6d. net 


Improving Working 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE says: Her knowledge of welfare work 
is unique, and her book bids fair to become the standard work 
on the subject. I warmly commend it to employers, to Lady 

the general public 


Superintendents, and to all those members of 
who care for the welfare of the workers in our factorie 





DOWNWARD PATHS. 
An Enquiry into the Causes which contribute to the 


making of the Prostitute. With a Foreword by 
A. MaupDE RoypEeNn. Crown S&vo. Price 2g, 6d. net 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Being the result of am Enquiry by the Women’s 
Industrial Council. Report by Miss C. V. BuTLER, 
with an additional Chapter by Lapy WitLOUGHBY DE 
Broke. Crown 8vo. Price 1g. 3d. net 


The Nation of the Future. 


A Survey of Hygienic Conditions and Possibilities in 
School and Home Life. By L. HapDrEN GuvEsT, 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), School Medical 
Officer, L.C.C. Illustrated. Price 28, net 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 
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HIS NAME WAS HELP. 


** Joshua Rowntree.” 
4s. 6d. net.) 


dy S. E. Rosson. (Allen & Unwin 


Numerous friends (with or without an F) will value this 
record of the life of one of the most interesting and lovable 
human beings it has been their lot to encounter. Many more 
to whom he was only a name will gain from Miss Robson’s 
vivid and informing sketch some new insight into 
the qualities of a rare personality. For though, both 
in the moulding of Joshua Rowntree’s character and the 
various works to which he set himself, the Quaker spirit and 
traditions are plainly visible, it was the peculiar richness 
and variety of individual traits that made him so attractive 
and so influential in every quiet circle that he penetrated. 
Not that he was a ‘“quietist.’"’ Everywhere he was a 
disturber, an advocate of unpopular causes and persons, 
sometimes an “agitator” in the true sense of the word. 
Such, at any rate, was his larger public career. But 
in the midst of conflict his strength always lay in some 
interior reserve of quiet, a sense of spiritual tenacity and 
direction, which even his opponents were fain to recognize. 
He sat in Parliament for Scarborough for six years (from 
1886), an earnest and active Home Ruler, took a 
leading part in the politics of Peace, Temperance, and Social 
Purity, and carried one important political issue, the Chinese 
Opium Question, to a successful end. But he was not “cut 
out” for a politician. He had not the necessary defects. 
His intense spirituality and the buoyant humor which played 
incessantly amid his seriousness needed fields of activity less 
strewn with the vulgar arts of compromise, accommodation, 


and concealment. While, therefore, he always took a 
courageous and consistent stand as a radical reformer in 
national and international politics, his richest and most 


fruitful services lay in the narrower lines of civic life, and 
in the religious, educational, and social labors by which the 
Society of Friends have contributed to human betterment. 
But such formal phrases give no image of the man of whom 
it was well said “ His name was Help,”’ nor of the countless 
little channels of quiet influence in which he spent himself. 
But it was not all meekness. - The writer of these chapters gives 
instances of “ his hatred of injustice” and of “ the passionate 
indignation” which cruelty and the abuse of power could 
evoke. His sympathy and aid were always at the disposal 
of “the underdog,’’ and his speech and pen were strong to 
rally the better spirit of his neighbors. 

How much the new part played by Quakerism in the 
spiritual and social of this generation 
owed to him, only those most intimately associated with that 
work can know. 
working for new modes 
were comprised almost 
democracy. It was not 
should have discerned in its infancy the possibility of the 


reform movements 


3ut this brief story shows him always 
of the term in which 
all his hopes for a more civilized 
a little thing that Joshua Rowntree 


“education,”’ 


Adult School, and should have started in the late ’seventies 
in York one of the earliest experiments in what has now 
grown to the of 
education in the country. Social, intellectual, and spiritual 
reform to not but inseparable 
contributions towards popu 


be most valuable piece collective self 


were him separate streams, 


lar self-government 

But there were many tastes and interests, not coming 
within the large limits of religion, education, and politics, 
that entered into this busy personality Joshua Rowntree 
his all 


art above all 


was voracious for sorts of learning and 
experiences, books 
in its curious bypaths of revelation 
he was full of local archeology, 
talk country folk, gathering much for the 
stories that he told so well. We are glad to see placed here 
in prominent record the letter relatin 
riot on the occasion of the visit of Mr. Cronwright Schreiner 
in 1900, and disclaiming the intention to make a claim for 
damages thereby sustained 
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the old Quaker positions appears. He sees how much 
Liberalism has lost by its reliance on carnal weapons. “I 
am driven to the conclusion that we cannot beat the devil 
with his own weapons, or bring about good by visiting any 
soul with evil.” From notes prepared for an address we quote 
this summary of the root of Quakerism :— 


“I feel certain that there are, all over the world, 
scattered among men and women in all walks of life, many 
whose religion is not a method, but a life, mystical in its 
root, practical in its fruits, a communion with God, a calm 
of deep enthusiasm, a love which radiates, a force which 
acts. And this religion, which is this life—in its high 
endeavor—unhampered by ritualism, is the root of 
Quakerism. Having no ritual, there must be enthusiasm.”’ 





NOVELISTS AND NOVELESE. 


“Helen in Love.” By AMBER REEVES. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

‘‘The Sheltered Sex.” By Mapcre Mears. (Lane. 6s.) 

“The Tomb of Tsin.” By EpGaAr Wattace. (Ward, 
Lock. 6s.) 

“The Long Divorce.” By GrorGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


Tue author of “The Reward of Virtue”’ is entitled to hold 
the stage by herself, without a number of tiresome satellites 
to divert the attention of the appreciative critic in the 
stalls. But Mrs. White piques our curiosity and 
irritation in “ Helen in Love” that we are inclined to add the 
others to her, for precisely the same reason as is imputed to 
the toad who sucks up the jelly in its head, to prevent it 
hardening into a precious stone—just out of spite. We are 
well aware of the orthodox complaints against Mrs, White’s 
novels—rays of crystal brilliance shooting out of a hard 
heart, like the Ice Princess in the fairy tale—and all the 
rest of it. But “ Helen in Love” seems to us to betray just 
the opposite—the brilliance serving as a dazzling screen to a 
far too soft and romantic one. It is true that Mrs. White 
makes Helen as disagreeable a young egoist as she well can, 
but that is not because we see her against a clear satiric 
light but against an illusory and romantic background. 
Here is the bald exposition of an inconsequent kind of story. 
Helen at the beginning is living at Beacham, a sordid little 
place by the sea, with no money, a raw-boned, violent mother, 
and a father who is exactly the feckless, impracticable artist 
of the Victorian ideal. 


so 


Sick of her environment, she marches 
out on to the beach and flirts with a solemn young man 
called Hugh. The next day, finding that Hugh is a young 
man of means and consequence, she promptly falls in love 
with him. Then money descends upon the Thorns like a 
silver mist, blotting out all the angularity of their lives. 
They take a grand house in the country, and a grander one 
in Kensington. Helen, with Hugh in a recess of her mind, 
assiduously cultivates Through the Alleynes, 
Charles, who is so infatuated with modern Greece that he 
is in a permanent condition of absent-mindedness, and 
Persis, his wife, a charmingly gusty flame, she moves in a 
But Hugh will not 
be exorcised, and finally she meets him again among some 


society. 


Boccaccio garden of wit and elegance. 
dull country gentry. A game of incorrigibly romantic but 
ingenious cross-purposes, a period of desperate and broken- 
they achieve 
of it so extremely 
wel] done that we are suspicious Mrs. White has not taken 
whole. If only all of 
grasp of the opening chapters, the 
the Yorkshire country 

suggestive outline of Paul, Helen’s 
As 
None of the figures except 
And, 

her 


hearted philanderings on Helen’s part, and 


matrimony. It is a curious story, and bit 
enough trouble over the novel as a 
it the 
hearty description of 


matched firm 
monotonous 
house, and the delicate 
half-brother, it would have been a novel in a thousand 
it is, it is only one in fifty 
Paul achieve a credible vitality, even Helen herself. 

though Mrs. White must mean to throw Helen and 
society on to a satirical screen, she does it piecemeal, without 
Nor do we 
We had thought 


one of those hard 


the unified consistency of a social background 
feel that Helen is in the least remarkable 
for a moment that she was intended to be 
Mr. fond of 

too closely and she evaporates. And her brilliant conversa 
tions with her brilliant friends are not at all like Meredith, 
the only writer who could create the illusion of a moneyed 


hearted romantics Shaw But examine her 
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for AUGUST contains Articles by 
Dr. E. J. DILLON. Greece. 


“BLUE WATER SCHOOL.” 
Admiralty Foresight in regard to the Great 
ar. 


Professor Sir W. F. BARRETT, F.R.S. 
The Irish Problem. 


ARTHUR SHERWELL, M.P. 
The Alleged ‘“‘ Moral’’ Objection to Direct 
State Control of the Liquor Trade. 


The Right Hon. CHARLES HOBHOUSE, M.P. 


The House of Commons and the War. 


HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 
On the Supernatural Element in History. 


oa 
The Sultan of Turkey and the Caliphate. 


J. M. KENNEDY. 
War Conditions in Austria-Hungary. 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
The Heroism of the Belgian Army. 


ZABELLE C. BOYAJIAN. 
Raffi: The Armenian National Writer. 


The Rev. J. P. MALLESON. 
A Day of the Lord. 


HELEN CHROUSCHOFF MATHESON. 
The Russian Bilini. 


J. E. G. de M. The Love Potion. 

j 2s. 6d. 

At all Bookstalls or Newsagents or direct from the Uffice, 
10, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 
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'T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE NEW PROTECTIONISM. 





By J. A. HOBSON. Cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 

“Mr Hobson here submits to a critical examination the New 
Protectionism proposed at the Paris Economic Conference. He shows 
that it must injure this country and the Allies as much as Germany, 
and that as a practical policy it must prove unworkable. He discusses 
the economics of “ Key Industries” and the true methods by which 
this country can compete successfully with the science and finance 
of Germany.” 


HUMANITY versus UNHUMANITY. 
A Criticism of the German Idea in the Political and 
Philosophical Development. By A. S. ELWELL-SUTTON, 
Cloth, 4s, 6d. net. 


In this book the anthor, who is + 
ment of Germ thought, puts before the reader, impartially, what 
there is of both good and bad in it 


THE FREUDIAN WISH 
AND ITS PLACE IN ETHICS. 


By EDWIN B. HOLT. Cloth, 4s, 6d. net. 


In this book Professor Holt reviews Freud’s work in its ethical 
aspect 


THE GERMAN PERIL AND THE 
GRAND ALLIANCE: How to Crush 


Prussian Miilitarism. By G. DE WESSELITSKY. 
Paper Cover, 1s. net. 


IMPRESSIONS of SCANDINAVIA 
IN WAR TIME. 


By GILBERT MURRAY. Paper Cover, 2d. (post free 3d. 


vell acquainted with the develop- 















An extremely lucid and informing account of the attitude of the 
various political parties and of the people towards both the Allies and 
Germany at the present time 


T. FISHER UNWIN Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
TheLondon Bible Warehouse, 
BIBLES ano 


22, Paternoster Row, E.C., 
Have the Largest and best Selection in London. 


PRAYER BOOKS We specialise in Bibles, Prayer Books, Church 


Services, etc., for Clergy, Congregation, and the 
Children. 


For PRIZ ES, &c. Please write,’phone,or call. List sent post free 
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rWO YEARS OF AERIAL WAR. By CLAUDB GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY 
HARPER. 
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GERMANY BESIEGED : MEMORIES OF 1870-1871. By ARcHIBALD HuRD 

tHE DUSK OF THE GODS. By JoHN LLOYD BALDERSTON 

DEDICATION. To EpMUND Gosss. By JOHN DRINKWATER 

THE FUTURE OF POLAND. By J. COUDURIER DE CHASSAIGNE 

THE MUSIC HALL, PAST AND FUTURE. By WILLIAM ARCHER 

HAZLITT’S SECOND MARRIAGE. By P. P. Howe 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By StR CLEMENT 
KINLOCH-COOKE, M.P 

THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. By Excusitor 

THE DRAMATIC SYNTHESIS. By 8. R. LitTLEWoop 

THE PROCESSIONARIES. By THe Lats J. H. Fasre 

HODGE IN PETTICOATS. By THE COUNTESS oF WARWICK 

WILLIAM HOLMAN-HUNT. By Epwarp CLopp 

AMERICAN PERPLEXITIES. By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELALEY 
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and artistic middle-class. Altogether it is a patchy novel, 
with occasional gleams of a strong intellect, which only 
make us regret the more its fitfulness. 


“The Sheltered Sex,” with its chapters headed by 
appropriate quotations from Shaw, Ibsen, and Galsworthy, 
is as ‘“advanced’’ as the most devoted reader of problem 
novels could wish. Ruth, the heroine, escapes from the 
stifling atmosphere of ‘The Crescent” to earn her living as 
a rink instructress, a cinema attendant, and what not, in 
Camden Town. Jolivard, her companion by convenience, 
is hurt in a railway accident, and Ruth supports him—on 
strictly Platonic lines. They pass through a course of 
entertaining adventures, and, with every rag of reputation 


day scare is unfounded, at least for the present. Nevertheless 
there is increasing anxiety as to the financial future. At the 
meeting of the Capital & Counties Bank on Wednesday, the 
Chairman (Mr. W. Garfit) defended the adoption of a 
“ conservative dividend.” The finance of the war, he said, 
had been a very serious problem for bankers, owing, of course, 
to the enormous Government issues and to the tendency 
towards inflation of credit for the purpose of supplying money 
for the war. One portion of his survey is worth quoting :— 
‘Opinions might differ as to the wisdom of creating 
such a huge amount of short term indebtedness, but up to 
the present time the inducements offered by the Govern- 
ment seemed to have met with the approval of investors. 
Since the successful flotation of the 44 per Cent. War Loan 
in July last, there had been several Government issues 


Soe 





; . varying in date for repayment from three months up to 
as 5 em, decide to get married and oe Saat - ; 
at last from them, decide 4 : five years, comprising Treasury Bills, War Expenditure 


2 


striped 


migrate to a ‘Tasmanian fruit-farm. It is a novel with 
many obvious faults in it, but told with a refreshing spirit 
and an alert feeling rare enough in the jaded and over- 
cultivated soil of the novel. 

We must say that the men in this company make a poor 
enough show beside the women. “The Tomb of Ts’in”’ is 
one of those modern picaresque novels in which the bandit 
Englishmen outwit the bandit ruffians of some other country 
in appropriating treasure. In this case the aliens are 
Chinese and the treasure is stolen from the tomb of an 
emperor. In such stories we are invariably on the side of 
the enemy, partly becausce they at least have the fairness 
to rob their own countrymen, partly because they always 
get the worst of it, partly because the author, in heroizing 
one party rather than the other, is an accessory after the 
fact, and partly because the conversation of the alien enemy 
is so much more entertaining. In this book Captain Talham 
converses like this : — 

““* Perhaps you would allow me to see you safely from 
this place,’ he said, courteously. ‘Civilization has its 
dangers—dangers as multitudinous and as primitive as the 
wilds may hold for the innocent and the beautiful.’ She 
flushed a little, but he was so obviously sincere, and 60 
free from pretension, that she could not be offended.” 


“The Long Divorce” is an American novel about John 
Bogardus, the son of a university professor of Romance 
languages who is a rather unintelligible authority upon 
poker. His son, as an initiative to the stern business of 
life, experiences a variety of amatory experiences with Joan, 
Pauline, and Dora. These episodes take up so much room 
that John has only just space at the end of them to come to 
the conclusion that humanism must be stripped of “all vain 
garnishings ”’ 

‘* He traced the course of light from its rebirth through 
the channels of individual men, and bruised his spirit 
against the basic truth that all knowledge, all realization, all 
philosophy, religion itself and its expression, are eternally 
fractional.”’ 

And after this momentous conclusion, there is still a body 
of people who think that women ought not to have the 
vote ! 





The Geck in the City. 


GRAVE as were the figures disclosed by the Prime Ministei 
on Monday in asking for another Vote of Credit (this time 
for the record total of 450 millions sterling), the City was 


rather relieved to learn that Mr. McKenna’s six-millions-a- 





Certificates, 5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, and War Savings 
Certificates. Economy and thrift were never more necessary 
than at the present time, and imports not directly required 
for war purposes should be discouraged, while those who 
had the country’s interest at heart should do their best 
to limit their expenditure and invest their savings in some 
of these Government securities. The total amount of new 
issues for the year was £889,981,500, and the Government 
had almost monopolized, and had entirely controlled, all 
new issues. The Government had borrowed £852,000,000, 
the French Government £24,000,000, and Colonial Govern- 
ments £5,980,000, while Home Securities had absorbed 
nearly £7,250,000. The total of the Representative Securi- 
ties given in the ‘ Bankers’ Magazine’ showed an improving 
tendency in value, but compared with twelve months ago 
there was an average depreciation of 3 per cent., against 11 
per cent. in the previous year.’ 
We have accumulated since January more new debt than 
was added by the whole of the desperate struggle with 
revolutionary and Napoleonic France between 1794 and 1815! 
Under these circumstances bankers cannot be too 
circumspect or conservative, and we may congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that British bankers are the 
least speculative in the world. This, I venture to 
think, will be a better asset after the war than Government 
inquiries (assisted by Professor Hewins) into fiscal questions. 
Thursday’s Bank Return shows that the drain of gold con- 
tinues, and money rates are therefore very stiff. 


“Home Rattway Divipenps. 

As the railways are all working under Government 
control nothing is known as to the business of individual 
lines, and, beyond the bare interim dividends announce- 
nents, no figures at all for the half-year are available. 
There is little scope for variation in the rates under the pre- 
sent arrangements, and so far (with the exception of the 
Underground group) there has been no variation in the 
dividends declared, namely, the Great Eastern, Midland, 
North-Eastern, South-Eastern and Chatham, Taff Vale, 
North Staffs, and Hull and Barnsley. In the Underground 
group the Central London pays at the rate of 34 per 
cent., as against 3 per cent., the City and South London 1} 
per cent., against nothing a year ago, the District 3 per cent. 
on the Second Preference, the same as a year ago, and the 
London Electric 14 per cent., against 1 per cent. These 
distributions are, however, not a guide to the prosperity of 
the individual companies, owing to the pooling arrangement. 
But this agreement accounts for the increased dividends, 
for the London General Omnibus dividend is reduced from 12 
to 10 per cent., this company paying the largest percentage 
of earnings into the pool. The Underground Electric Rail- 
ways Company is the largest shareholder of these companies, 
and as a result of the dividend declarations is able te pay, 
free of income-tax, the full dividend upon its 6 per cent. 
income bonds. 
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